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DISCOVERERS OF A DRUG WHICH WILL CHANGE OVER FOUR MILLION SQUARE MILES OF AFRICA INTO VALUABLE 
CATTLE-RAISING COUNTRY: DR. D. G. DAVEY AND THE LATE DR. PF. H. S. CURD (RIGHT). 


The announcement by the Colonial Office on December 29 of the discovery of a new 
drug by a team of I.C.I. chemists and biologists, headed by the late Dr. F. H. S 
Curd and Dr. D. G. Davey has aroused widespread interest, for it foreshadows a 
new era of development for tropical Africa. Described officially as “one of the 
greatest scientific achievements of our times,’’ the new drug, which has been named 
Antrycide, is both a cure and a protection against all forms of the tsetse-fly-carried 
cattle disease, nagana, or trypanosomiasis, which has hitherto made cattle-raising in 
4,500,000 square miles of Africa either precarious or impossible. Trials of the drug 
in East Africa and the Sudan have proved that a single treatment with Antrycide 


will cure cattle of congolense and vivax, the two worst forms of the disease, and it 
has been used with success against 7. brucei infection (in cattle, horses and dogs) 
against 7. evansi (in camels) and 7. simiz (in pigs). Experiments, still proceeding, 
have already shown that Antrycide can also be used to immunise cattle against 
various forms of the disease. Its administration is so simple that, after instruction, 
any Africa cattle-owner will be able to cure his sick beasts and safeguard his healthy 
ones from infection. The first consignment of the white crystalline powder is now 
on its way to the Sudan, and within the next twelve months I.C.]. expect t 
produce sufficient to cure or immunise 2,000,000 cattle 








FTEN, in the course of my occasions, I have to 
walk through darkest Kensington. The great 
houses built by the Forsytes a hundred years ago rise 
in long cliffs on either side of the monotonous pave- 
ments, their unpainted surfaces peeling scabrously 
and their vast Italianate lower windows staring 
uncurtained on unfenced, neglected gardens. There 
was a time when the guns thundered nightly and the 
skies above them were pierced by shifting arrows of 
light ; then the houses were empty of all but shaken 
ghosts. But now, at least in the daytime, and in 
official office hours, they teem 
with living occupants. Even in 
their richest days, in the golden, 
curtained, gas-lit past, when they 
were staffed by a dozen housemaids, 
a butler, a boots and a brace of 
footmen apiece, and when even the 
wealthiest families were raised in 
decimals on a patriarchal system, 
they cannot have had half as many 
occupants as they enjoy te-day 
between the hours of nine and five. 
For Officialdom with a big O has 
fastened its tentacles on Kensing- 
ton, which must now rank with 
Llandudno and Bath as_ the 
mightiest of Whitehall’s suburbs. 
In every house, as the winter 
twilight draws on, the windows 
blaze with unshaded electric lights, 
and shabby clerks and typists, and 
scarcely less shabby porters and 
messengers in official uniform, 
shuffle to and fro with trays and pots 
of tea. As they pass one another 
they sometimes smile wanly or 
exchange looks of recognition and, 
in this Christmas season, crack little 
jokes, for humanity will take 
root and blossom somehow in the 
barest crevices. Here is the great 
brain, or, to be more precise—for 
the brain is in Whitehall—the great 
behind-quarters of modern British 
democracy sitting massively on the 
unborn Britain of the future. More 
clearly than by any statistics show- 
ing that one out of every ten wage- 
earners is now a Government clerk 
checking up on the others—or 
whatever the correct figure may 
be—the titanic scale of our bureau- 
cracy can be realised by a casual 
walk through once residential 
Kensington. It is like the sight 
of the Grand Fleet steaming out of 
Scapa in the first World War or 
the starry, throbbing gonfalons of 
Bomber Command passing overhead 
in the last—something which im- 
presses the mind, and more than 
the mind, with the sense of an 
all-pervading, unchallengeable phe- 
nomenon. Here is a hundred years 
of radical political endeavour made 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


assembled in their proud hundreds in Prince's and 
Queen's Gate, and now, still apparently the same 
person, see the barbarians solidly encamped among 
their sacred shrines and temples. The victory is 
complete and overwhelming ; any return of those who 
a few decades ago owned the earth is utterly unthink- 
able. The negative side of the triumph is obvious, 
but what of the positive ? Who owns the earth now, 
the glory and the fullness of it? Or have the glory 
and the fullness vanished with the vanquished ? 
And if so, what real purpose has the victory served ? 
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Their realm is too colourless, too bloodless to endure. 
A saucerless cup of tea and a filing-cabinet are not 
enough. Humanity will demand some more alluring 
symbol; the trumpet and tucket will sound once 
more, and the human multitude, glorious and absurd 
with banners, will set off on the march again towards 
the unattainable illusion, scattering’ the clerks and 
their fluttering pieces of paper into oblivion. 

For, though the Fabians have accomplished much, 
they have not satisfied the soul of man. Thanks to 
their patient and methodical resolve, the worst of 
the horrors and black reverse of 
the Victorian individualists’ brassy 
kingdom have been eliminated or, 
at any rate, brought under rational 
control. The squalid drunks no 
longer dance and fight outside the 
gin palaces on Saturday nights, the 
ragged sweepers and homeless waifs 
from the slums and back-alleys 
no longer flit like shadows under 
the varnished, unscalable area rail- 
ings and tightly closed front-doors, 
the processions of pallid, desperate 
unemployed no longer struggle 
with truncheoned policemen at the 
Park gates. The poor are better 
clad, better educated and infinitely 
better cared for in sickness and 
adversity than they were when I 
was a boy, though, thanks to the 
effect of two disastrous world-wars, 
I gravely doubt whether, by and 
large, they are any better fed 
and housed. But they are no longer 
on the march; they are listless 
and waiting, unless my reading 
of my contemporaries’ hearts and 
minds is at fault, for something 
that will fire their enthusiasm 
and satisfy their inexpungable 
desire for the illusion and grandeur 
of this ever imperfect, ever rest- 
less world. In the meantime they 
crowd in their millions into the 
picture-houses, to gape at the 
celluloid ghosts of a _ synthetic 
romance, or, deaf to the appeals of 
their political leaders, shower the 
potential savings with which our 
corrective fiscal and administra- 
tive system—at such an enormous 
expense of actuarial labour—endows 
them into the pockets of pool- 
promoters, wide-boys and gambling 
emperors. And while they do so, 
purposeless and spiritually sick, the 
great governing army of the clerks, 
as listless as they, count and re- 
count, enquire and record, measure 
the measureless and painfully 
number the dust of a community 
growing ever more eroded for lack 
of faith and purpose. For all this 
counting and checking up on other 
people's activities is not performing 


manifest. Here, as big and clear as § Re 7 
the Devil's hoofmark on the downs 


and heathlands of legend is the THE ASSASSINATION OF THE PRIME MINISTER OF EGYPT: NOKRASHY PASHA, WHO WAS SHOT, AT 


POINT-BLANK RANGE, BY A STUDENT DRESSED AS A POLICE OFFICER UPON HIS ARRIVAL AT THE 





the only function that ultimately 
justifies and redeems the constraint 
of man by man—the harnessing of 
human energies to creative and, 


seal and stamp of the Fabians 
on history. The pale bookworms 
have triumphed ; pallid and spec- 
tacled like them, we are all 
clerking or clerked upon to-day. 

“And what good came of it 
all?’ asked little Peterkin. A 
famous victory it certainly was ; the 
massed phalanx of the rich Victorian 
individualists who half a century ago, with their prudent 
wives and rentier cousins and aunts and their frock-coated 
and lace-capped retainers, inhabited these mansions, 
are to-day as though they had never been, their tax- 
doomed and attenuated descendants directed into 
factories or enrolled, like miserable Starkey among 
the pirates, in the ranks of the clocking-in, tea-drinking 
clerks. In my own brief lifetime I have seen the 
army of the vanquished Forsytes in all its strength 
and glory, have heard the tinkle of its delicate, massed 
tea-cups, and seen the broughams and victorias 


Hamid Ahmed 


with a pistol at point-blank range. 


which Nokrashy Pasha dissolved early in December as being a serious danger to the State. 
Pasha had been Prime Minister of Egypt since December 1944, and it was his second premiership. In February 1945 
he had succeeded his friend and leader, Ahmed Maher Pasha, who was assassinated in Parliament after reading Egypt's 

Althoueh Nokrashy Pasha was a resolute upholder of the demand for full 
Egyptian control of the Sudan and the removal of all British influence from that country, as well as from Egypt, 
he was not anti-British, and believed in the need for Anglo-Egyptian friendship. 


declaration of war on Germany and Japan. 


MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR IN CAIRO ON DECEMBER 28. 


Egypt has suffered a grievous loss in the death of Nokrashy Pasha, who was assassinated in Cairo on December 28. 
The murder took place in the Ministry of Interior building, when a man dressed as a police officer fired five shots 

Nokrashy Pasha died almost immediately. The assassin was said to be Abdel 
Hassan, a veterinary student, about twenty-one years of age and a member of the Muslim Brotherhood, 
Mahmud Fahmy e! Nokrashy 


For men and women are flesh and blood, with the 
pride and fire of flesh and blood, and cannot be 
content with a paper kingdom alone. Nature abhors 
a vacuum, and unless the triumphant army of the 
clerkly can create a real kingdom of men in the place 
of that which they have destroyed, their triumph, 
for all their present apparent power, will inevitably 
be short-lived. Some new destroyer and conqueror, 
impelled by the returning surge of human hopes and 
aspirations, will pour over Kensington and many 
another place, and expel the sterile clerks and counters. 


therefore, satisfying and ennobling 
purposes. It is creating neither 
Spiritual nor material wealth ; it is 
merely living, and with a dwindling 
and now almost extinct culture, on 
the crumbling wealth of a creative 
past, just as it half-inhabits, for the 
sterile purpose of counting, these 
empty husks of what were once human habitations. 
Because of this, for all its designers’ good intentions, it 
cannot hope toendure. Over the great houses in Kensing- 
ton I can still see, caught in the gleams of the pallid 
winter afternoon’s sunrays, the sinister inscription : 
“* Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin.”’ In fifty years’ time the 
power and presence of their present controllers will be as 
much a thing of the past as their predecessors’. For 
the manner of this world changes, and whatever form 
the next revolution in this country takes, it will be 
no stranger than that which I have seen in my lifetime. 
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THE RADIANT MOTHER: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH HER BABY SON. 


A ROYAL PRINCE TAKES HIS FIRST LOOK AT THE WORLD AROUND HIM; AND A ROYAL MOTHER LOOKS DOWN ON HER FIRST-BORN 
SON: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH HER BABY SON, PRINCE CHARLES—THE FIRST INTIMATE PHOTOGRAPH. 


The people of Great Britain, and indeed the world, eagerly awaited the photographs and her son is not only one of the most charming of Princess Elizabeth ever taken, 
of Prince Charles of Edinburgh in the arms of his mother after the christening but one of the most radiant studies of a young mother with her baby son 
ceremony on December 15 (reproduced in our issue of December 25), and will now No mother, whether of royal or humble birth, who treasures the first photograph of 
welcome the first intimate studies of the baby Prince, seen for the first time awake her child for the memories it bestirs, can look at it unmoved; it has not been said 
Our readers will also be delighted with the special plate showing the baby Prince without reason that the most poignant human experience is when a mother gazes 
which is included in this issue. The photograph on this page of Princess Elizabeth on the baby to which she has given birth Photograph by Cecil Beaton.| 
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AN EPIC CHRISTMAS STORY: AIR-RESCUE 
FROM THE GREENLAND ICE: CAP. 


— 
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THE THREE PIASECKI PV¥-3 TWIN-ROTOR HELICOPTERS, WHICH WERE RACED NORTH 
FROM NORFOLK, VIRGINIA, IN THE CARRIER SAIPAN IN CASE OF THEIR BEING 

EDED IN THE EENLAND AIR-RESCUE ATTEMP 
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PREPARING 

ARCTIC AIR - RESCUE 
ATTEMPT : A U.S. NAVAL 
HELICOPTER LANDING 
ON THE CARRIER 
Saipan BEFORE IT SET 
OFF FROM VIRGINIA FOR 

\ GREENLAND WATERS, 
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( N December 9 a 
U.S. Air Force 
C-47 (Dakota) made 
a forced landing on 
the Greenland ice- 
cap. All seven of the 
complement survived 
and dug themselves 
encampments in the 
snow as a protection 
against the sub-zero 
cold (as shown in our 
centre picture). On 
December 13 rescue 
was attempted in a 
B-17 (Boeing Flying 
Fortress), but this 
was itself put out of 
action by running 
into a snowbank 
while making a land- 
ing; and two more 
airmen were added to 
those stranded. Sup- 
plies, however, were 
dropped and some of 
the stranded men 
were able to talk to 
their families by 
radio and reassure 
them. On Decem- 
ber 17 two men 
landed near the 
disaster in a glider 
and an attempt was 
made to tow the 
glider off. This means 
[Continued in centre. 
ee ee omen RRR renee 
Continued.) WHERE THIRTEEN U.S. AIRMEN SPENT AN UNEXPECTED 
of rescue failed, the SUB-ZERO CHRISTMAS: THE CRASHED (¢-47, LYING ON THE 
tow-ropes being un- GREENLAND ICE-CAP, WITH IMPROVISED QUARTERS ALONGSIDE. 
able to take the a EN ——— 
strain of the bad 
take-off; and these 
two rescuers brought 
the total of stranded 
to eleven. On Decem- 
ber 23 it was an- 
nounced that rescue 
attempts were tem- 
porarily suspended 
owing to bad weather, 
but the U.S. carrier 
Saipan, with three 
Piasecki PV-3 rescue 
helicopters with 
specially-trained 
crews, was ordered to 
sail north from Vir- 
ginia. On Christmas 
Day another un- 
successful glider 
attempt was made 
and the number of 
stranded grew to 
thirteen. While the 
Saipan steamed north 
through rough seas, 
another C-47 with 
ski undercarriage 
made a landing and, 
using jet-assisted 
bee take-off equipment, 
A RESCUE ATTEMPT THAT FAILED OWING TO THE DIFFICULTY OF TAKE-OFF: ONE ' successfully rescued 
OF THE TWO GLIDERS WITH WHICH A TOWED RESCUE WAS TRIED UNSUCCESSFULLY. the entire party on 
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LT.-COLONEL E. G. BEAUDRY, PILOT OF THE ¢C-47 WHICH 
EVENTUALLY RESCUED THE THIRTEEN STRANDED MEN. 
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ARRIVING TO OPEN THE FIRST SUDANESE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY: H.E. SIR ROBERT HOWE, WHO HAD DRIVEN IN STATE FROM THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S PALACE 
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SIR ROBERT HOWE, THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, MAKING HiS INAUGURAL ADDRESS FROM A RAISED DAIS IN THE DEBATING CHAMBER OF THE NEW ASSEMBLY BUILDING 


AN HISTORIC OCCASION: THE OPENING, IN KHARTOUM, OF THE FIRST SUDANESE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Sir Robert Howe, Governor-General of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, opened the first 
Legislative Assembly of the Sudan in Khartoum on December 23. He made his 
inaugural address, in which he described the first Sudanese Assembly as “ an 
experiment unparalleled in Africa at the present time,” from a raised dais at the 
east end of the Debating Chamber. In the gallery were gathered notables from 
the various communities in the Sudan. Seated directly above Sir Robert Howe 
(see the lower photograph) was Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman Pasha el Mahdi, leader 
{ the Independence Front, which has a powerful majority in the new Assembly 


The National (pro-Egypt) Front declared a complete boycott of the recent elections 
and is not represented in the Assembly. On December 23, Sir Robert Howe 
drove in state from his Palace on the banks of the Blue Nile to the Assembly 
building. Before entering the Debating Chamber to make his inaugural address 
he inspected a guard of honour from the Sth Nuba Company, Camel Corps, who 
are entirely trained and officered by Sudanese. The new cream-walled, red-roofed 
Assembly building has been erected on what were, less than six months ag 
public gardens facing Gordon Avenue 
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THE OPENING PHASE OF DUTCH POLICE ACTION: JOKJOKARTA SEIZED. 


REINFORCEMENTS FOR THE PARATROOPS : DUTCH AIRBORNE FORMATIONS LEAVING THEIR DAKOTAS, REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN USED BY THE INDONESIAN AIR FORCE: ABANDONED JAPANESE 
WHICH LANDFD ON MAGOEWO AIRFIELD, IN READINESS FOR THE ATTACK ON THE CAPITAL. TRAINING AIRCRAFT ON THE MAGOEWO AIRFIELD, JOKJOKARTA. 


THE CAPTURE OF MAGOEWO AIRFIELD: DUTCH PARATROOPS RE-FORMING PRIOR TO A FURTHER ADVANCE TOWARDS THE HEART OF THE INDONESIAN 


APPROACHING THE CENTRE OF JOKJOKARTA, THE INDONESIAN REPUBLICAN CAPITAL IN JAVA: 


ON THE ROAD INTO JORJOKARTA: A BUTCH JEEP, LARDED CH NASGEwO MNrIELD DUTCH AIRBORNE TROOPS TAKING UP POSITIONS IN A STREET DURING THE ADVANCE. 


AFTER ITS CAPTURE BY DUTCH PARATROOPS, PROVIDES TRANSPORT DURING THE ATTACK. 


On December 19, Dutch paratroops were landed outside the Indonesian Republic's with tanks and carriers. The United Nations truce lines in Java and Sumatra were 
capital, Jokjokarta, and captured Magoewo airfield, which was then used by Dakotas crossed by Dutch troops and marines were landed on the north coast of east Java 
bringing in reinforcements of airborne troops. These troops then advanced into the and on Sumatra. The Netherlands Government announced on December 18 that 
capital and captured many of the Republican leaders, including the President, the ever-increasing instances of violation of the truce agreement and the 300 murders 
Dr. Soekarno, and Dr. Hatta, the Prime Minister. This attack formed part of the of Indonesian officials had compelled the Netherlands to cancel the truce and that the action 
police action against terrorists,” involving the use of some 125,000 Dutch troops taken was directed only against the terrorists in the Republic. 
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JOKJOKARTA SCENES: THE NETHERLANDS’ REPLY TO INDONESIAN TERRORISM. 


AT THE JOKJOKARTA AIRFIELD, DURING THE SUCCESSFUL DUTCH AIRBORNE SEIZURE OF 
THE REPUBLICAN CITY: U.N. MILITARY OBSERVERS, (LEFT) AUSTRALIAN AND (RIGHT) U.S. 


SEIZED BY DUTCH PARACHUTE TROOPS AND INTERNED: DR. SOEKARNO, THE INDONESIAN 
REPUBLICAN PRESIDENT (LEFT), BEING DRIVEN BY A DUTCH SOLDIER FROM THE PALACE. 


THE DUTCH SEIZURE OF JOKJOKARTA MET WITH LITTLE RESISTANCE : AND THESE PRISONE RS, 
ROUNDED UP BESIDE A LIGHT A.-A. GUN, APPEAR YOUNG AND ILL-EQUIPPED 


In less than a fortnight after their brisk airborne seizure of the Indonesian Republican 
capital, Jokjokarta, on December 19 (described on the facing page), the Dutch forces 
in Java had occupied all the major towns, and convoys were already running on the 
main roads by December 30. At the same date it was learnt that Dr. Drees, the 
Netherlands Prime Minister, would probably leave by air for Indonesia on January 3 
Armed resistance to the Dutch was even less than was expected, and the Dutch 
casualties in the first ten days of operations amounted to only 14 men killed and 
95 wounded It was, however, well known that the Dutch forces were very light 


THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF DUTCH FORCES IN INDONESIA, LIEUT.-GENERAL S&S. H. SPOOR (RIGHT) 
IN A DUTCH AIRCRAFT, DURING THE SUCCESSFUL SEIZURE OF JOKJOKARTA, 





AFTER THE DUTCH SEIZURE OF 
BEING ESCORTED INTO DETE 


JOKJOKARTA: INDONESIAN REPUBLICAN OFFICIALS 
WITH THEIR FAMILIES AND PERSONAL POSSESSIONS. 


WEARING A WIDE ASSORTMENT OF UNIFORM AND LITTLE EQUIPMENT: THESE PRISONERS, 
DESCRIBED AS OFFICERS OF THE INDONESIAN REPUBLICAN ARMY, WERE TAKEN AT JOKJOKARTA 


on the ground, and considerable guerilla reaction was expected before law and order 
would be completely established in areas where disorder and terrorism had been rife 
Although widespread world opinion had censured the Dutch action, the Security 
Council's failure to reach any useful decision and the Dutch Parliament's almost 
unanimous vote of confidence in the decisions taken had confirmed the Dutch in 
their view that they had to resort to direct action or abdicate—especially with the 
examples before them of current disorders in Malaya, Burma and Indo-China and 
the apparently triumphant advances of the forces of Communism in China. 
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| r is generally agreed, with some reserva 

tions among schoolboys, that Julius A 
Caesar wrote a brilliant account of the Gallic 
War. Otherwise, the greatest soldiers, though 
almost all have been able to use their pens 
effectively, have not produced many literary 
masterpieces Napoleon's memoirs contain 
some fine passages, but they are for the most 
part neither very interesting nor very accu 
rate. None of the greatest men of the First 
World War left a great book, not even Foch, who was a 
practised writer Villars and Saxe stand far above the 
general level. General Eisenhower does not. The military 
narrator needs two gifts: first, technical skill in writing, 
without which no work can attain to the highest interest ; 
and, secondly, skill in marshalling and ranking the material 
to his hand, since war is a complex business and the clumsy 
may fail to make it comprehensible. If General Eisenhower 
is not richly endowed with the first, he has at all events 
an extensive command of the second. Thus, though it 
cannot be said, in the time-honoured phrase, that his book 
is difficult to set down, it is well worth reading and possesses 
a great deal of value. There is always a place for the com 
mander’s narrative, whatever the quality of its successors, 
and ‘Crusade in Europe” fills this effectively.* 

Some controversy has already 
arisen over here about the book, 
the American edition of which was 
in certain cases reviewed in our 
Press before the English edition 
appeared. It has been alleged that 
General Eisenhower has shown 
himself less friendly in retrospect 
than he seemed to be at the time. 
He does make a few remarks which 
might have been more happily 
expressed. He writes, for instance, 
that Field Marshal Lord Alexander 
would have been his _ personal 
choice for the invasion of North- 
West Europe, and that, in addition 
to his military qualities, he was “‘a 
friendly and companionable type.” 
He does not add that Field Marshal 
Lord Montgomery was not, but 
that would seem to be the 
inference. In the same way, he 
records that he had numerous talks 
with Montgomery and Bradley, 
and that talks with Bradley were 
always a pleasure. Writing of the 
relations between the United States 
and Russia, he informs his readers 
that both were ‘free from the 
stigma of colonial empire-building 
by force’’—a link which pre- 
sumably could not exist with the 
United Kingdom and_ France. 
Does General Eisenhower seriously 
think that force is wrong only if 
it is exercised across water and 
innocent when it is exercised across 
a continent ? Russia’s conquests in 
Asia, the United States’ conquests 
from Mexico, the virtual extinction 
of the Red Indian and occupation 
of his territory, all these were 
forcible. 

If any reader should reproach 
me with dragging into the light a 
few trifling phrases which ought 
not to offend anybody seriously, 
my reply must be that it is just for 
this reason that I have brought 
them up. I can honestly say that 
I have discovered nothing worse ; 
indeed, I cannot recall having 
discovered anything else of the 
sort. They are evidence, not for 
an attack on General Eisenhower, 
but of my belief that a mountain 
has been made out of a molehill 
by those who have found the book 
unfair, When we look at the other 
side of the ledger we find the 
balance in favour of friendship to 
this country enormous. It was 
an excellent thing that General 
Eisenhower should have had two 
comparatively long spells in this 
country, before he went to the 
Mediterranean and between the 
campaigns in the Mediterranean 
and that in North-West Europe. 
He acquired an understanding of 
Britain in war which could not 
possibly have come to him if he 
had spent the whole time in the 
field. Throughout this narrative 
he displays warm sympathy for 
Britain and a full appreciation of all that she had suffered 
and dared in the earlier phases of the war in which his 
own country was not engaged. 

That I consider enough to say on this question and will 
therefore pass on to a more detailed appreciation of the 
book. Almost all the problems which appear in it are 
already well known to those who have made the most 
cursory study of the war; even if they did not become 
apparent at the time, they were discussed in books and 
articles after the termination of hostilities. We know 
General Eisenhower's views upon them. Indeed, since he 
was for the most part in a position to give effect to his 
views, the problems were generally solved in the sense that 
he desired. Even so, it is of interest to have the arguments 
by which he supports his opinions. As regards most of the 
controversial issues, we can apply certain principles of war 
to them and perhaps make up our own minds about them ; 
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but the decision can never be altogether conclusive. If 
one man says that things would have gone better had 
General Eisenhower been persuaded to alter his plans in 
certain circumstances, another will retort that they would 
have gone much worse. Neither expert knowledge nor 
experience of the actual operations necessarily entitles a 
man to the office of judge. Lord Montgomery's two senior 
staff officers, Sir Francis de Guingand and Sir Miles Graham, 
have taken opposite views about the disagreement between 
their chief and General Eisenhower on what have been 
called the “ broad” and ” front policies. 
General Eisenhower began his career as Supreme Com- 
mander with a problem of this sort. In achieving a quick 
conquest of the whole of French North Africa it would 
manifestly have been a great advantage to effect landings 
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“ BRITAIN OWES HIM A DEEP DEBT OF GRATITUDE FOR THAT HE SERYED HER AS FAITHFULLY AS HIS OWN 
OF THE ARMY DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER-—A PORTRAIT BY THOMAS E. STEPHENS IN 
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In the article on this page Captain Cyril Falls reviews General Eisenhower's book, “Crusade in Europe” (Heinemann), and 
says that it is well worth reading and possesses a great deal of value, although it is by no means a literary masterpiece. 
General Eisenhower was born in 1890 and graduated at the United States Military Academy, West Point, N.Y., in 1915. 
From 1915 to 1917 he served as a company officer with U.S. infantry in various staff duties and in 1918 organised and 
He served as Assistant Military Adviser to the Commonwealth of Philippine 
Islands from 1935 to 1940. From 1942 to 1944 he was Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces in North Africa and was 
appointed Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force in Western Euro! 
American Occupation Zone of Germany and was Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, |! ‘ 
(Reproduced by Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.) 


in 1944, 


as far east as Bizerta, or at any rate as Bone, if this were 
practicable. It is not easy to say even now whether either 
would have come off, and it was much more difficult then. 
A comparable situation arose about the invasion of Sicily, 
when a rather risky plan of widely separated landings was 
given up for a more solid plan of concentrated landings. 
Yet if the riskier plan had been successful it is probable 
that the whole of the island would have been overrun more 
quickly. Then the landing in Normandy was planned, in 
accordance with the equipment available, on a narrower 
frontage than it was actually carried out ; the extension was 
made possible only by postponing the landing as well as the 
invasion of the south of France. Here at least, judging by the 
evidence of what occurred, it is possible to decide that in 
all probability the landing on the narrower frontage would 
have failed. In this case Field Marshal Lord Montgomery 
has in his published account given us to understand that the 
initiative in remoulding the plan came from him. General 
Eisenhower merely states that he himself insisted upon it. 
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‘he Supreme Commander showed great 
determination in the matter of the control of 
the heavy bombing forces of both nations, 
which he insisted upon obtaining for himself 
The headquarters of the British, perhaps also 
that of the American to a lesser extent, 
regarded themselves as the primary instru 
ments of victory and did not want to be 
subject to any control. General Eisenhower 
won, but he did not place them at the disposal 
of his own air commanders, whose réle was tactical, whereas 
theirs was strategic. This difficulty was easily overcome 
because his Deputy was an airman, Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force Lord Tedder, as he now is. General Eisenhower took 
a very bold decision, justified by events, when he gave the 
word to carry out the landing on June 6 on the strength of 
a weather report which left a good deal to be desired. 
However widely control of operations may be distributed, 
even if in such campaigns as this a supreme commander 
tends, as some allege, to become no more than the chairman 
of a board, decisions of this sort have to be made by him 
and him alone, and failure in judgment—in some instances 
even failure in luck—may result in a frightful disaster. 

In the Mediterranean, where the British gave their 
original shape to the methods of command employed, a 
supreme commander was appointed, 
and under him were placed com- 
manders-in-chief of the forces of sea, 
land and air. It was the British 
opinion that this organisation, with 
which they had no reason to be dis- 
satisfied, should be used in North- 
West Europe. General Eisenhower’s 
contention was that in this vast 
theatre each Army group 
commander would im fact be a 
commander-in-chief of land forces, 
so that there would be three 
commanders-in-chief for them, and 
he insisted upon keeping the direct 
command in his own hands in this 
case. For the landing and the 
battles leading up to the break-out, 
however, he entrusted the command 
of the land forces to Montgomery, 
and the sudden withdrawal of this 
co-ordinating authority from the 
latter caused a minor shock to British 
public opinion. There were advan- 
tages anf disadvantages in both con- 
ceptions. It is doubtful whether the 
co-ordination achieved was as close 
as it had been in Tunisia, though it 
must be remembered that that was a 
smaller theatre. What made the 
change-over from Montgomery's to 
Eisenhower's command of the land 
forces more dramatic was that it 
occurred just when the former had 
made his plans for a narrow thrust 
to the Rhine and beyond, and that 
this was replaced by Eisenhower's 
broad-front strategy. 

In this instance the Supreme 
Commander may have been right 
or wrong, but the arguments with 
which he supports his case do not 
carry entire conviction. In his last 
difference with the British Prime 
Minister and Chiefs of Staff he would 
seem to have been in the right. 
They considered that in March, 
1945, in communicating with the 
Russians, he exceeded his authority 
to do so on matters “ exclusively 
military... Their main concern, 
however, was that the plan of 
operations after crossing the Rhine 
which he communicated to Moscow 
appeared to them open to criticism. 
Here, as usual, he was supported by 
the American Chiefs of Staff. What- 
ever be the final verdict in this brief 
controversy, it must be said that 
General Eisenhower is inclined to 
depreciate political interests in war. 
They are, in fact, extremely im- 
portant, because war is waged in 
order to attain political ends, which 
is why the military commander is 
subordinated in the greatest issues 
to the political government of the 
State. Victory is an end only for 
what it brings in its train. It is 
true that, if victory is certain by 
one method but uncertain by another 
which would nevertheless carry with 
it greater advantages if successful, 
then the prudent will adopt the 
former method; but the choice 
must be political, npt military. General Eisenhower's views 
on this subject are too narrow. 

The book is meant first of all for an American public, but, as 
has been stated, it is generally saved from one-sidedness by 
the writer’s sympathy with and understanding of Britain and 
her problems. Even where in our view it falls short of the 
highest standards, it cannot be said that it either endangers 
the friendship between the two countries or reflects adversely 
upon the system of a combined command under an American. 
That system was a notable contribution to victory. 
Eisenhowers do not grow on every bush, and it is possible that 
on another occasion this organisation would not work quite so 
well, but it has proved its worth. In any case, the hour generally 
finds a man equal to its needs. General Eisenhower may have 
once or twice made a doubtful decision, but he never failed in 
the strength of mind needed to take a decision, and above all he 
never failed in the character and temperament which suited 
his difficult post. Britain owes him a deep debt of gratitude 
for that he served her as faithfully as his own country. 
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THE RETURN OF PAGEANTRY GREETS THE NEW YEAR: THE FIRST KING’S LIFE GUARD TO WEAR FULL DRESS IN THE WINTER 
MONTHS SINCE THE ORDER OF AUTHORISATION, COMING ON DUTY AT THE HORSE GUARDS ON JANUARY 1. 


On December 30 the War Office announced that approval had been given for the 
King’s Life Guard at the Horse Guards in Whitehall to wear full dress again as from 
January |. Previously, since the war, approval had been given for full dress to be 
worn during the summer months only, but now, it is officially stated, it has been 
found possible to extend this to the winter months. Our photograph shows a guard, 


mounted by The Life Guards in their full panoply of white-plumed helmet, cuirass 
and blue-collared red cloak—the first post-war guard since the war to take advantage 
of this relaxation of austerity—entering the arch from Horse Guards Parade to take 
over from a guard of Tne Royal Horse Guards (The Blues), who aiso share in the 
duty and privilege of providing the King's Life Guard. 
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the three Services, the Navy show a full 
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TO BE OPENED BY H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH ON JANUARY 12 AN EXTERIOR 
VIEW OF THE NEW BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WHICH HAS COST ABOUT £250,000 


ROYAL AIR FORCE STAND: SCHOOLBOYS WAITING THEIR TURN TO TEST 1 
MARKSMANSHIP IN A POWER-DRIVEN GUN-TURRET. 


THE NEW BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WHICH CAN ACCOMMODATE ONE THOUSAND 


A DIRECT GRANT SCHOOL WHICH RECEIVED ITS CHARTER FROM CHARLES Tl. IN 1662 


BOYS 


A NAVAL OCCASION BOYS LISTEN INTENTLY WHILE A NAVAL OFFICER EXPLAINS 
THE WORKING OF THE ELECTRIC HYDRAULIC STEERING GEAR USED IN H.M. SHIPS. 


COMMEMORATING THE PRINCIPAL DONOR TO THE BUILDING FUND THE PRICE ASSEMBLY 


HALL IN THE NEW BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WHICH IS TO BE OPENED ON JANUARY 12 


The new Bradford Grammar School, which H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh has arranged to 
on January 12, is a Direct Grant School, is known to have existed in 1553, and received a title 
of Incorporation as the “Free Grammar School of King Charles II. at Bradford” in 1662, The 
foundation-stone of the new building was laid by Sir Henry Price in 1937, and when 
Sut five-sixths of the building operations were completed The school was then requisitioned, and 
for five years was occupied by some 2000 troops. After de-requisitioning a permit was granted ¢ 
récommence building operations and the first term in the new school begins on January 17. The 
number of boys will be limited to 1000. The building has cost about £250,000—the Bradford 
Corporation granted loans to the extent of £87,000, and the rest 
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the war broke 
EXPLAINING THE MYSTERIES OF A DESTROYER'S ENGINE CONTROL PLATFORM: ADMIRAL OF 


THE FLEET SIR JAMES F, SOMERVILLE WITH AN AUDIENCE OF BOYS AND SIR HARRY BRITTAIN 
PRESIDENT OF THE EXHIBITION, 


has been raised by put 
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subscriptions. The principal donor was Sir Henry Price, who contributed £20,000 to the Bu Iding Fund 
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PICCADILLY CIRCUS AT 2.15 P.M. ON JANUARY 1. 


LOOKING ALONG OXFORD STREET TOWARDS MARBLE ARCH ON SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 1: THE USUALLY BUSY THOROUGHFARE WITHOUT A SINGLE BUS IN SIGHT 


THE HALF-DAY SATURDAY BUS STRIKE: THE ASPECT OF LONDON’S USUALLY BUSY STREETS DEPRIVED OF TRANSPORT. 


January | ut, an yu l bus and ach services were affected 


Very considerable inconvenience was inflicted on Londoners on Saturday 
by the half-day unofficial strike of bus and tramway workers designed to enforce 
their demand for time-and-a-half payment for work on Saturday afternoons, which greatly reduced 
if granted would cost some £750,000 a year. The demand has been refused by the dur photographs illustrate the strange and 
London Transport Executive and the men stated their intention to come out every first afternoon of the New Year, with pedestrians 
Saturday afternoon until it is granted Dn Saturday, January |, the strike was the damp streets and little groups standing optimisti 


t complete, but it is estimated that some 30,000 drivers and nductors came 


t iome fror work atten ces at footbai 
while the Underground railways were 
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“A CRAFTSMAN’S ANTHOLOGY”: By A. ROMNEY GREEN. Edited and Abridged by JOAN YEO." 


RTHUR ROMNEY GREEN died at Christ 
church, Hampshire, in 1945, having lived his 
full life as craftsman-woodworker, boat-builder and 
sailor, mathematician, poet, chess-player, social 
reformer, rebel, friend and lover. With infectious zest 
he pursued his objects in life to do adventurous 
things, to make or enjoy beautiful things, to under 
stand wonderful things.’ No written work of his is 
more expressive of the man than this his anthology 
To his friends, it will recall happy hours listening to 
his reading aloud, restlessly clearing his throat, pulling 
at his pipe, and punctuating the performance with 
gusts of laughter—thunderous at the wrongs of the 
world, exultant in the triumph of his 
friends the immortals.” 

Thus Miss Yeo in her introduction to 
this volume, and she says little more about 
Romney Green. That, I think, is a pity 
It is unlikely (I speak subject to correction) 
that anybody will write a whole book about 
his life and achievements Here was an 
opportunity, in a suitable context, for a 
short biography (illustrated, perhaps, by 
examples of his craftsmanship) which would 
have given the external evidence necessary 
to supplement the evidence as to his nature 
and thought which can be derived from the 
collection of flowers which he plucked from 
other men’s gardens 

He was a remarkable man: like many 
other men from William Morris onwards, 
a man born out of his time and impelled 
to couple his enthusiasm for, and practise 
of, fine craftsmanship in divers materials 
with protests against the world of mass- 
production and middlemen, and snobbery 
about wearing a white collar (even at a 
loss), into which he was thrown. In other 
words, he exposed himself to accusations 
of crankery from people who could neither 
get passionate about an idea nor knit a 
sock. I frankly admit that (I knew him 
long ago and corresponded with him later) 
I thought him rather a crank myself. Not 
because I thought his notions about the 
ideal way of living were mistaken, but 
because I thought that he was unaware 
that he was preaching in a wilderness where 
not even Echo would reply to his cries of 
“Repent! Repent!’’ ‘Get on with the 
work and forget all the ‘isms’ of those 
who have fundamentally nothing in common, 
with you "’ is what I used to feel like saying 
in his presence. But, like many sensitive 
men of his period, he was a William Morris 
Socialist after the ‘‘ News from Nowhere ” 
pattern. “ Nowhere” is English for 
“ Utopia.”” In Morris there was a Golden 
Dustman, superbly clad and much admired 
for doing a job that simply has to be done. 
Nominal Socialism, which is actually State 
Capitalism, with highly-paid managers, is 
now Overcoming us. Where is the Dustman ? 
Not striking, I think; he is a sturdy, gay, 
lissome type with an attractive near- 
Australian hat who does not, merely because 
he has the power, simply by stopping work, 
to give us all the Plague, hold the State to 
ransom. But, at the back of his mind, 
there is a resolve that his son shall not be 
a Dustman 
Sanitary Chief may not be so high as dust- 
men's wages, but a clerk working there will 
have attained social promotion 
‘intellectual’ and “ artistic’ Socialists on 
did not understand was that the British 
working-class, under the influence of the 
Industrial Revolution, which saw the most 
energetic of them soaring into great riches, 
are too bourgeois-minded for words. I mean 
the urban trades-unionists. The dwindling 
body of rural blacksmiths, woodworkers, 
thatchers, and even lace-makers, are content, like 
sailors and fishermen and ploughmen and cowmen, 
to do their job, and let the world go by. 

Long ago I found it impossible to discuss the 
situation with Romney Green It seems to me 
obvious that men can not agree about a way of life 
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“ The Craftsman’s Anthology " is a choice made by the late Romney Green from literature of many 
is own poetical work, to illustrate and reflect upon his own strongly-held 
What the views. “ Ido not mean to say that | know them all by heart,”’ he wrote, “ but that | can imagine 
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until they agree about a religion. But as for Green's 
craftsman’s productions, there was no doubt at all 
Thirty years ago a friend of mine ordered a table and 
a pair of chairs from Romney Green: they arrived, 
they were solid, there was an almost vindictive 
solidity about them : as though the maker of them had 
thought, ‘‘ Well, I may not be able to achieve elegance, 
but at least I will achieve durability."’ A little later, 
Romney Green sold me a ketch, which had been built 
to his own design. There again there was something 
unusual. He produced, with the boat, a column- 
article in some sporting paper (as it might be The 
Field) describing the unprecedented ship which 


SAILOR, MATHEMATICIAN, SOCIAL REFORMER 


an as yet unpublished autobiography. 


Photograph reproduced from the book; by Courtesy of the Publishers, George Allen and Unwin, Lid. 


Mr. Romney Green had designed, and printed plans 
of her build, and thought that it was the best boat that 
ever sailed, if not the Seven Seas, at least the Thames. 

She served me well, for a time. Her mast was so 
high that it had to be lowered when a bridge 
approached. When the lowering occurred, there was 
sometimes a jam. When there was a jam I thought to 
myself: ‘‘ Well, dash it all, this is an extremely 
eminent ship, and it was built by Romney Green, and 
had a column in the paper about it.” 


“WHOSE ANTHOLOGY IS DISCUSSED ON THIS PAGE BY SIR 
ARTHUR ROMNEY GREEN, CRAFTSMAN-WOODWORKER, 


Arthur Romney Green was born 


and broadcasting on many subjects 
in a road accident in 1945, written they carry more weight when they are 


Now he has gone; and I can't talk to him any 
more. That, alas, occurs all too often. One might, 
perhaps, get the possible clue to anyone's nature by 
examining a secret anthology they have made from 
youth up. Maurice Baring’s “Have You Anything 
To Declare ? "’ is a classic example of this : it discloses 
everything he loved, everything he delighted in, 
everything he believed in. 

This anthology gives a clue to the inner life of this 
man. It has an extraordinarily wide sweep. Homer, 
Browning, Tennyson, Carlyle, Dickens, Whitman, 
Keats, Emerson: these we may all expect from an 
educated man whose education began in the Victorian 

age. But, later, we come to Ralph 
Hodgson and Helen Waddell, Robert Lynd 
and A. R. Orage; and then to poems by 
the author himself. 

In his later pages Green quotes many men 
whom I knew and who are now dead. This 
sort of thing, I suppose, is inevitable as one 
grows older. Again and again, seeing the 
little extracts he has chosen for his book, 
I think: ‘“‘ Oh, if only you 'd said this sort 
of thing, how much better we could have 
talked to each other.” For example, he 
quotes a sentence from Orage (whom, long 
ago, though I was fond of the man, I thought 
of as one who merely played with ideas 
as a juggler plays with balls): “ All noble 
art, with all noble religion, breathes grati- 
tude for life, all ignoble, decadent and 
vacuous art breathes the atmosphere of. 
sleep and death. Great art is a song of 
praise, an overflowing of life back to its 
source, a dithyramb of thanksgiving and 
gratitude. Decadent art is at bottom a 
criticism and a complaint: its root is 
resentment: it turns wearily from life and 
would fain lay down the burden of living.” 

Like Maurice Baring’s ‘‘ Have You Any- 
thing to Declare ? "’ (which ranged over Latin, 
Greek, Russian, and various other tongues 
and literatures with which Green hadn't an 
acquaintance), this is a book which might 
well be kept by anybody's bedside. Nothing 
is in it which didn’t mean something funda- 
mental to Romney Green : he was incapable 
of show or pretence : he was even, perhaps 
(so serious was he), a little allergic to wit. 
But he refused to be flippant about the 
world into which God had put him and in 
which he had been given his opportunities 
both of working and of preaching: and he 
fortified himself with sentences out of other 
men’s works. ‘‘ What, then, is the task 
of a liberal education ? What should be its 
constant endeavour? Surely to waken 
and keep ever alert the faculty of wonder 
in the human soul. To take life as a 
matter of course—whether painful or 
pleasurable—that is the true spiritual death. 
From the body of that death it is the task 
of education to deliver us.”’ 

We get that on one page: we get 
Plato’s vision of the Cave on another : on 
another page we get that superb invocation to 
light which Milton wrote when he was blind : 


Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and, for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature's works, to me expunged and raised, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 


POET. 


In 1931 
lines are familiar enough; but 
repeated from the grave by a man whom 
one knew. To tell the truth, I feel, after 
reading this collection of extracts which Romney 
Green made in little books, and which have only now 
been divulged, that I know him a great deal better 
than I ever did when I knew him in the flesh and was 
negotiating about boats and sails 

But that, alas, might be said about many others 
of one’s friends. We don't “ speak out.”’ 


d Novels are reviewed by Sir John Squire (this week and next) 
1 page 56 and other books by W. R. Calvert on page 60. 




















THE “QUEEN MARY’’ RECROSSING THE CHANNEL ON SUNDAY MORNING, JANUARY 2, AFTER BEING FREED FROM THE SANDBANK 
OFF CHERBOURG ; SHE IS HEADING FOR SOUTHAMPTON FOR INSPECTION INSTEAD OF SAILING TO NEW YORK. 


During the storm with which the New Year opened, the Queen Mary went aground daybreak showed that there was no damage the rudder. The four 


on a sandbank a mile and a half out of Cherbourg (after she had picked up some f Cherbourg and a French naval tug freed her in less than 15 mir 
500 passengers at the French port) at 10.10 G.M.T. on Saturday night, January | passed through the channel 12 hours after going round. She steamed t 
The commander sent out a call for tugs, and lighters stood by in case it was decided with 1920 passengers aboard, and reached ) 

to disembark passengers. Two tugs from Cherbourg failed to pull her off, so she On January 3 it was announced that her 


spent the night on the sandbank. She was in no danger, and an inspection at January 4 so that te rary repairs 
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AIR 


THE 
AMERICAN 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR 
ENTERTAINING 


CHRISTMAS 
RADIO COMEDIAN, 
Together with a number of distinguished political and Services chiefs who 
have been recently visiting American key-points in the Berlin air-lift, the 
omedian Bob Hope and the actress Miss Jinx Falkenburg did muct 
heer the life of the American air ving in Britain, during visits 
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DAMAGE TO 
JANUARY I, 


GIFT : STORM 


SUSSEX, 


NEW YEAR 
GREENHOUSES AT SHOREHAM, 
The sare New Year’s Day storms which drove the Queen Mary on to a 
sandbank at Cherbourg and blew a double-decker bus off a bridge (reported 
elsewhere in this issue) did widespread damage along the South Coast of 
England ; and this photograph gives some idea of the gale’s destructiveness. 
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BERLIN: THE GERMAN 
BETWEEN THE TABLES. 


AIR FORCE GIVE A CHRISTMAS PARTY IN 

AT GATOW, WITH SANTA CLAUS WALKING 

the RA.F. personnel working in the Berlin air-lift at Gatow airport gave a 

Christmas party to some 500 German children whose fathers work at the airport. Food for the 

Shristmas spread came from various R.A.F. messes, with sweets and delicacies from individuals 

R.A.F. personnel did the honours, and there was a Punch- 
and-Judy show and rol-singine. 


ROYAL 


On December 22, 


Ca 


PARTY IN THE FAMOUS 
IN THE EXHIBITION. 


CAPTAIN SCOTT'S 
A SLEDGE 


ANTARCTIC EXHIBITION: THE USED BY 
THAMES, NEAR THE TEMPLE. EXPEDITION : 


On December 30, Engineer Vice-Admiral Sir Reginald Skelton, the oldest survivor of Captain 
Scott’s Antarctic Expedition of 1901-1904, opened an Antarctic exhibition staged on board the 
Discovery, which was the ship used, and which is now moored in the Thames, near the Temple 
Station. The exhibition, which coincides with the London[showing of the film Scott of the Antarctic, 
contains many authentic relics and numerous relevant photographs and drawings 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC 
DURING THE RECENT 
OTHER WORKS THE 
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Ix OF DENMARK, MUSK 
OPERA ORCHESTRA, 
SYMPHONY AND 
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FREDERIK 
DANISH ROYAL 
‘ UNFINISHED ” 
ARE TO HELP 


CONDUCTOR: KING 
LOVER, CONDUCTING THE 
RECORDING OF SCHUBERT'S 
PROFITS FROM THE RECORDS 
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PERSONALITIES 
OF THE WEEK: 
THE HONOURS LIST ; 
AND PEOPLE IN 
THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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MAJOR-GEN. SIR ALDERMAN JOHN SIR JOHN BOYD ORR. LORD HAILEY. DR. EDITH MR. H. A. MARQUAND. 
WINSTON J. DUGAN. JACKSON ADAMS. Created a Baron. Lately Admitted to the Privy SUMMERSKILL. A Privy Councillor. He 
Created a Baron. He has Created a Baron for Director of the U.N Council for services to the A Privy Councillor. She has been Minister of Pen 
been Governor of Vic- political and public ser- General Food and Agri- Colonial Empire. He is has been Parliamentary sions since July, 1948, and 
toria since 1939, and was | vices. An ex-miner, he is ulture Organisation. He the Chairman of the Secretary, Ministry of was formerly Paymaster 
Governor of S. Australia, } the director and general was M.P. (Ind.), Scottish Colonial Research Com- Food, since 1945, and has General, and Secretary for 


\ 











mittee and was Governor 


sat as Member for West 


Overseas Trade. He has 

















1934-39. He served in manager, West Cumber- Universities, 1945-46, and { 
) the South African and land Industrial Develop- served in the 1914-18 é of the United Provinces, Fulham since 1928. She been M.P. for East Cardiff 
\ the 1914-18 Wars. i, ment Company. ‘ War. iY 1928-30 and 1931-34. is Mrs. E. Jeffrey Samuel. ) since 1945. 
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MR. STANLEY F. 
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MR. DON BRADMAN. 
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LORD DAVID CECIL. 





Bachelor “MR. WILLIAM 


for 


“MR. BRONSON J. 


Designated a Knight 





MR. ARTHUR DEAKIN. | MR. HARCOURT G. 
GOLD. 











N A Companion of Honour. {| A Companion of Honour \ ALBERY. services as a cricketer and captain of LAWTHER. 
The General Secretary He is Goldsmith Professor { Designated a Knight the Australian Test team and for Designated a Knight Designated a Knight { Designated a _ Knight 
\ of the Transport and j of English Literature at Bachelor for services to public services in several directions Bachelor for services to Bachelor. He has been | Bachelor. The President 
} General Workers’ Union, Oxford, and the author of the theatre. The manag- He has captained the team since 1936 rowing. The chairman of Secretary of the Football { of the National Union of 
\ and President of the “The Young Melbourne,” ing director of the Wynd- His career of twenty years of first- the Committee of Henley Association since 1934 Mineworkers, he was a 
\ World Federation of “Hardy the Novelist,” ham Theatres, Ltd., and a class cricket ended at Melbourne on Regatta Stewards He During the war he ran | member of the National 
Trades Unions. He be- | “ The Life of Cowper,” |} director of the Old Vic December 7 in a testimonial match won the Olympic Eights the Red Cross sports | Labour Party Executive 
\ ame a 943. \ and other works. \\ and Sadler’s Wells’ Trusts \ against L. Hassett’s XI. \, in 1908 and in 1912 organisation. i, Committee, 1923-26. 
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MR. JOHN BARBIROLLI. 
Conductor of the Halle 


SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL. 
Died on December 31, 















\ since 1943, i aged sixty-three The 
\ B.B.C.’s offer to him to nw wo = 
peed-boat iver o } 
succeed Sir Adrian Boult oained Ag ~~ ‘ana \ 
\ 3s conductor in-chief of wator speed records for \ 
\ 


\ the B.B.C. Symphony 
} Orchestra He said the 
; reasons were his relations 
; with the chairman and 
the committee, the 
loyalty and devotion of 
the orchestra, and the 
unique” audiences. 


this country with his 
Bluebirds. He was the 
first man in the world to 
achieve a speed of 300 
m.p.h. on land (Septem- 
ber, 1935), and he was the 
holder of the World's 
Water Speed record. 
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MR. “GEORGE "GIBSON. 
Has resigned his post as a 
director of the Bank of 
England He is sixty- 
three and one of the most 
prominent figures in the 
Labour Party. He was 
one of the chief witnesses 
at the judicial tribunal of 


SIR MUHAMMAD HYDARI. 

\ Died in camp from heart 
\ failure on December 28 
during a tour of Manipur 

\ State. He was fifty-four 

\ and had been Governor 

\ of Assam since May, 1947 

} Educated at Bombay 
' University and Balliol, 





inquiry into allegations N Oxford, he joined the 

against Ministers and j Indian Civil Service in 

= oo which F he — one of the 
‘ concluded its proceedings ‘ ndian overnment's 
\ on December 21. ablest Muslim officers 
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MR, SUMNER WELLES. 
United States Under- 
Secretary of State from 
1937-1943, he was found 
unconscious and half- } 
frozen in a field near his } 
estate in Maryland on 
December 26 and was 


\\ Ny 
\y, THE RT. REV. RICHARD 
G. PARSONS. 
Bishop of Hereford since 
1941, died on Decem- 
ber 26, aged sixty-six. 
He had previously been | 
Bishop of Southwark for 
nine years. During World 



































ana yA KO a ARRESTED ON CHARGES OF TREASON : CARDINAL MINDSZENTY, taken to a hospital in 
Bishop Suffra an - \ ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIMATE OF HUNGARY. Washington in a serious 

isnop ag \ condition. At the time 
Middleton, 1927-32, and Cardinal Mindszenty, Primate of Hungary, and an implacable enemy of of writing, his condition, 
Canon Residentiary and the Communist Party, was arrested by members of the State Security though still serious, is 






Office on December 27. It was alleged that he had been concerned in 
Cathedral, 1931-32, attempts to overthrow the Republic and had established a legitimist 

. . . organisation for the restoration of the Hapsburg dynasty. Cardinal 
Mindszenty has steadfastly refused to make any compromise with the 
Communist-led Hungarian Government, believing that the fight was 


Sub-Dean of Manchester improving. 

















essentially one between those who believed ir, God and those who did not. 
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“THE SKETCH AWARDS FOR OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ARTS AND 
SPORT: CELEBRATED RECIPIENTS AT THE PRESENTATION CEREMONY. 
The presentation of the annual awards made by our sister-paper The Sketch to six people responsible 


TEST RECORD. \ 
(LEFT) AND L. HUTTON 


“CREATORS OF A NEW 





CHINA'S NEW DEFENCE MINISTER: GENERA! 
Cc. WASHBROOK 


HSU YUNG-CHANG. - 

General Hsu Chang, Minister of Defence in for the most outstanding work in their own particular professional sphere of the Arts and In the first day’s play of the second England v. Sout! 
Dr. Sun Fo’s Bi Cabinet, graduated at the Sport, took place at an informal lunch at the Savoy Hotel on December 29, by Captain ae . — rig y © 7 me ay a, 
acon C., Chairman of The Illustrated London News and Sketch Lid. and Editor England's openi utton (Yorks.) an 

Peking Staff College in 1916. Since 1938 he has been Bruce Ingram, O.B.E., M.C., Chairman o e il ondoi n a ot Got Weshbeosk tance), esesed 300 before Hutton 


Minister of the Board of Military Operations of the ot The Illustrated London News. The recipients of silver statuettes of ‘ Miss Sketch " 


c os “ C . t after scoring 158. Washbrook went on to score 195 
National Military Council. Our photograph shows hi Henry Moore, Art; Gladys Young, Radio ; Graham Greene, Literature; Dame Edith Evans, D.B.E left a ter t 

offic the first chael Wilding, Screen; Freddie Mills, Sport This broke the previous record (in all Test matches) 
entering the Nanking executive es for rs Stage; Michae iding I po of 323 by Hobbs and Rhodes at Melbourne (1912) 


Meeting of the new Cabinet on December 23. 
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MODE OF LUXURY TRANSPORT: AERIAL SLEEPING BERTHS. 


AIRCRAFT AS A 


& are 


> 





INSIDE THE MAIN CABIN OF A_ BOEING “STRATOCRUISER,” AFTER THE SEATING HAS BEEN MADE UP INTO TWO ROWS OF 
TWO-LEVEL SLEEPING BERTHS. THE LOWER BERTHS ARE 42 INS. WIDE, AND CAN ACCOMMODATE TWO SLEEPERS. 


In contrast to the workmanlike efficiency of the aircraft on the opposite page, this 
photograph shows the progress which has been made in the conversion of the aircraft 
into the most comfortable as weil as the swiftest means of travel. The aircraft shown 
is a Boeing Stratocruiser, a double-deck development of the famous 8 29 Superfortress 
It is a 67}-ton monoplane powered with four Pratt and Whitney Wasp Major engines, 
with a maximum range of 4200 miles and a cruising speed of 340 m.ph. It can be 
operated as a high-speed, low-fare day coach of the air, carrying 114 passengers, or 


as we show it here, as a luxury sleeper carrying SO to 80 passengers. There are two 
main passenger compartments, the lower being usually a lounge, the upper, the main 
cabin. Here the main cabin has been converted for the night. The view, looking 
forward from the entrance, shows the double seats made up into beds, 6 ft. -3} ins. 
long, 42 ins. wide. The upper berths, which are two inches narrower, fold out 
of the walls and contain all the curtains and bedding for the section. The aircraft is 
fully pressurised and automatically air-conditioned. ~ 


N.B.—Double-page Portrait, “‘The Bonnie Prince,” included here. 
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AIRCRAFT AS INSTRUMENTS OF SCIENCE: MAPPING LONDON FROM THE AIR. 





INSIDE AN R.A.F. “ANSON” DURING RECENT AERIAL SURVEYS OF WEST AND CENTRAL 


MAP-MAKING BY AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY : 
IN THE FOREGROUND, THE CAMERA OPERATOR. 


LONDON. FORWARD CAN BE SEEN THE PILOT AND NAVIGATOR, AND, 


The Ordnance Survey Office is now producing a series of 6-in. air mosaics which Central London, but it is expected that the rest of the metropolis will be surveyed 
serve to supplement and bring up to date the Ordnance Survey maps of Britain from the ground. The aircraft fly at 4200 ft., and their cameras take photographs 
The service, which is expected to be exceptionally useful to those concerned with coverigg half a square mile. Comparatively few people, however, know of the 
town and country planning in as much as it shows natural features in their natural existence of this service, and it is not generally realised that any member of the public 
proportion and appearance, has not yet been extended to the whole country, but can obtain an air mosaic of any area, which has been photographed, from the 
many districts of the south, west and Midland counties have already been covered. agents of the Ordnance Survey Office. The complete revision is expected to take a 


Reconnaissance aircraft of the R.A.F. have made an aerial survey of West and number of years, nearly all present maps being considerably out of date 
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AN UNUSUAL BUS ACCIDENT IN SUSSEX. 


A NEW YEAR'S DAY DISASTER: THE DOUBLE-DECKER BUS WHICH WAS BLOWN FROM 
SHOREHAM OLD BRIDGE INTO THE ADUR, LYING IN THE RISING WATERS. 


. 


SHOWING HOW THE TRAPPED PASSENGERS WERE RESCUED A VICTIM BEING ASSISTED BY 
FIREMEN UP AN EXTENSION LADDER WHICH HAD BEEN LOWERED FROM THE BRIDGE. 


ATTEMPTING THE SALVAGE OF THE DOUBLE-DECKER BUS WHICH THE PREVIOUS NIGHT'S 
GALE HAD BLOWN FROM THE BRIDGE INTO THE RIVER ADUR, FORTUNATELY WHEN THE 
TIDE WAS OUT AND THE WATER SHALL , 


One of the most dramatic of the incidents caused by the violent gales, which ushered in the New Year 
over most of West Europe, occurred in Sussex. Twenty-five passengers were travelling in a double- 
decker bus, bound for Brighton, on the evening of January |. As the bus was crossing the old 
wooden bridge at Shoreham, a particularly heavy gust blew it through the palisade and down a 20-ft. 
drop into the Adur below Fortunately, the tide was out and the vehicle fell on to a sand-and-mud 
bank covered by only a few feet of water. At high tide the water would have covered the bus. The 
conductor jumped clear and ran for help, and ladders were brought. Eventually firemen lowered an 
extension ladder, and the trapped passengers were brought to safety. The roof of the bus was torn 
partly off by the fall and all the glass was shattered and some passengers were able to get out by 
this means. Fourteen were taken to hospital and eleven of them were detained, three being reported 
seriously injured 
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NOKRASHY PASHA’S MURDER AND FUNERAL. 


Elsewhere in this issue we give photograph of Nokrashy Pasha and report S assassination by 
shooting in the Ministry of the Interior, Cairo, on December 28 The State funeral took place 
on the following morning. The gun-carriage, carrying the remai was escorted by representatives 
of the Services, the Diplomatic Corps, politics, religion and society, and by a great crowd of 
friends and mourners. It went first from the Meidan Ismailieh to the Kehkieh Mosque, in Centra 
Cairo. After a short service the cortége moved slowly to Abbassieh, and there, to the sound of a 
salute of guns and the tolling of the bells of a nearby Christian church, Nokrashy Pasha was 
buried beside his old friend and political mentor, Ahmed Maher Pasha, who also, it 
remembered, was assassinated while Premier of Egypt. Meanwhile police had begun a search for 
members of the fanatical Muslim Brotherhood, 10, it is believed, had fore-knowledge 
ve and may have assisted the assassin. 


be 


THE FUNERAL OF NOKRASHY PASHA: THE FLAG-DRAPED COFFIN OF THE EGYPTIAN 
PREM:ER BORNE BY MEMBERS OF THE POLITICAL PARTIES, DURING THE PROCESSION. 


WHERE NOKRASHY PASHA FELL THE CHIEF OF THE EGYPTIAN ARAB AFFAIRS POLICE 
DEPARTMENT POINTING TO THE SPOT WHERE THE PREMIER WAS SHOT 


ARRESTED IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE MURDER OF THE EGYPTIAN PREMIER ABDEL 
MNAMID AHMED HASSAN (HANDCUFFED, CENTRE), A VETERINARY STUDENT, AGED 
TWENTY-ONE, WHO IS CHARGED WITH THE CRIME 
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A MISCELLANY OF NEWS GRAVE AND GAY: 
THE CHELSEA ARTS BALL; AND OTHER EVENTS. 


INDICATING THE SPEEI 
WITH WHICH THE IN 
MABITANTS LEFT THE 
STOLPE FARMLAND 
BEFORE THE RUSSIAN 
*REOCCUPATION'’ 

BULLOCKS ABANDONED 
BY THEIR OWNERS 


The Russians—no doubt 
as a reprisal against the 
French for having, on 
December 16, blown up 
Radio Berlin’s masts 
near Tegel—demanded 
the return of a patch of 
farmiand at Stolpe 
ceded to the French in 
1945. It was intended 
for use as an airfield, but 
the plan was abandoned 
and they asked to retain 
it for agricultural pur- 
poses, but their tenure 
was not confirmed in 
writing. They complied 
immediately with the 
Russian recuest, giving 
the impression that this 
was voluntary. The 
inhabitants hastily 
— crossed over to the 
= $: French sector, without 
a ott waiting to collect their 
possessions. The de- : ” 
AGROUND ON HAISBOROUGII SANDS FROM DECEMBER 20-29: THE NORWEGIAN CARGO SIIIP serted cattle were . 


BOSPHORUS, WHOSE JETTISONED CARGO OF ORANGES WAS WASHED UP ON THE NORFOLK COAS1 rounded up later and 
herded over the border. 


— — Sat 


The Norwegian cargo ship the Bosphorus (2111 tons) went aground on Haisborough Sands on December 
and was not refloated till December 29. Her cargo of oranges was jettisoned and much fruit 
n beaches north and south of Great Yarmouth by children with barrows and perambulat 

f recks collected as much as possible and the Ministry of Food arranged for its d 


LONDON WELCOMING IN Til 

NEW YEAR THE SCRAMBLI 

FOR BALLOONS RELEASED 

FROM THE ROOF OF THE 

© ALBERTI HALL AT MIDNIGHT 

DURING THE CHELSEA ARTS 
CLUB BALL. 


he Chelsea Arts Club Ball was 
held as usual at the Albert Hall 
on the last night of the old year, 
December 31, and was attended 
by some 6,000 dancers. This year 
the theme was “ London's River,” 
and the great, 40-ft.-high centre- 
piece built by London’s art 
students symbolised the Thames. 
It was adorned with a grotesque 
moving figure representing Old 
Father Thames, and a spectacular 
set-piece featured a transparent 
buoy containing a mermaid. The 
backcloth designed by Steven 
Spurrier, A.R.A. (whose work is 
well known to readers of The 
/llustrated London News), was 
adorned with representations of 
Henry VIII., Queen Elizabeth, 
Charles I1., Nell Gwynne, Shake- 
speare, Sir Christopher Wren, 
Nelson, Lady Hamilton and other 
characters famous in our history. 
As usual, on the stroke of mid- 
night hundreds of brilliantly 
coloured balloons were released 
from the roof and came fluttering 
down to be scrambled for by the 
dancers on the great dance floor 
1 photograph, which was taken 
this moment, the climax of the 
vity, gives an excellent idea of 

the mass gaiety of the scene 


- 


THE RUSH TO BUY GOLD IN SHANGHAI THE VAST CROWD ASSEMBLED ON THE BUND 


ON DECEMBER 23, WHEN SEVEN PEOPLE WERE KILLED AND TWENTY-ONE INJURED 
Seven people were killed and twenty-one injured in Shanghai when huge crowds assembled on the 
Bund awaiting the opportunity to obtain application forms for the purchase of gold under the Govern- 
ment scheme for stabilising the gold yuan. An announcement was made on December 22 stating that 

CREEK, ON THE YANGTZE AT SHANGHAI, MANY SAMPAN 10,000 of such forms would be issued on December 23. In spite of heavy rain and the curfew, many 

COMMUNIS!I spent the night outside the issuing banks and by the morning some 200,000 had llected 


‘ TRAFFIC BLOCK” IN SUCHOW 


DWELLING CHINESE HAVE MOVED TO SHANGHAI TO ESCAPE THE ADVANCING 
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A PICTORIAL COMMENTARY ON WORLD EVENTS: 
THE CAMERA AS RECORDER OF THE CURRENT NEWS. 


THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DANISH NEWSPAPER BERLINGSKE TIDENDE: THE FIRST YEAR'S 

COPIES BOUND IN BOOK FORM AND SHOWING THE FRONT PAGE OF THE FIRST ISSUE, DATED JANUARY 3, 1749, 

On January 3, the Danish newspaper Berlingske Tidende celebrated its 200th anniversary. Besides being one of the 

oldest newspapers in the world, it is remarkable in that it is still owned by its founder’s family, and has been 

published uninterruptedly. The founder was Ernst Heinrich Berling. and the paper had a circulation of some 2000 N THE SITE IT HAS OCCUPIED SINCE 1765 : THE ADMINISTRATION AND EDITOR! A! 
copies. The present-day circulation is about 193,000 BUILDING OF BERLINGSKE TIDENDE IN COPENHAGEN. 


THE SCOURGE OF TROPICAL AFRICA WHOSE RULE OVER MORE THAN 4,000,000 SQUARE MILES 


DESIGNED TO END THE JOCKEY'’S NIGHTMARE OF BUMPING AND FALSE STARTS: A NEW OF TERRITORY IS TO END: THE TSETSE FLY, CARRIER OF TRYPANOSOMIASIS. 
STARTING-GATE, WITH PLEXI-GLASS SHUTTERS AND INDIVIDUAL STALLS As reported on the front page of this issue, the discovery of Antrycide, a new drug which cures diseases 


in cattle caused by varieties of the trypanosome borne by the tsetse fly, means that in time over 4,000,000 

square miles of Africa may become suitable as cattle-raising country. The tsetse fly will then no longer 

dreaded as the carrier of sleeping sickness and magana, and tropical Africa may hecome the greatest 
meat-producing area in the world. 


This new type of starting-gate is now operating at the Ingleside Turf Club, at Phoenix, Arizona. The 
inventor, Mr. Clay Puett, claims that the gate ensures a faster and safer start. The Plexi-glass 
attachment opens with the starting bell and eliminates the danger of bumping and false starts. be 





AFTER BEING ON LOAN TO THE UNITED STATES FOR TWO YEARS 


FOLLOWING THE PRINCIPAL GAME MOVE BY MOVE ON A DEMONSTRATION BOARD: MR. MCNEIL RACK IN ENGLAND 
OVER IN WASHINGTON 


FOR HASTINGS, AND THE MAYOR OF HASTINGS (RIGHT) AT THE INTERNATIONAL THE LACOCK ABBEY COPY OF MAGNA CARTA HANDED 

CHESS CONGRESS AT THE WHITE ROCK PAVILION The Lacock Abbey copy of Magna Carta has been on view in the Library of Congress in Washington 
The twenty-fourth Hastings International Chess Congress opened at the White Rock Pavilion on for two years, and has been seen by thousands of people. The manuscript arrived back in England 
December 30. Our photograph shows the Mayor and Mr. McNeil Cooper-Key, M.P. for Hastings on January |. Our photograph shows the handing-over ceremony in Washington, with (|. to r.) 
following the principal game, between B. H. Wood (Great Britain) and W.H. Muhring (The Netherlands) Mr. Luther Evans, Librarian, Library of Congress’; Mr. F. M. Vinson, Chief Justice of the United 
on a demonstration board for the benefit of spectators States: and Sir Oliver Franks, British Ambassador 


COOPER-KEY, M.P 
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CHANTREY BEQUEST NOW ON VIEW AT 
PAINTINGS. BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


= BADROULBADOUR”™; BY SIR. WILLIAM “CLAUDIO AND ISABELLA"™; BY WILLIAM “THE FLOWER GIRL"; BY SIR JAMES J. SHANNON, R.A 
(1862-1923), ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PAINTERS 


SUM OF 4525 


THE PRINCESS 
ROTHENSTEIN (1872-1945). PAINTED IN I912, AND PUR- HOLMAN HUNT (1827-1910). PAINTED IN 1850, 
CHASED IN 1924 FOR THE SUM OF £500. AND PURCHASED IN IQIQ FOR £1000. OF HIS DAY, PURCHASED IN I9QOI FOR THE 


ROM to-day, Jan. 8, 

Londoners will have 
the opportunity of seeing 
for the first time the 
Chantrey Collection in its 
entirety, for the Winter 
Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy (Jan. 8 to 
March 6) consists of the 
works, amounting to 435, 
purchased by the Council 
of the Royal Academy 
almost yearly since 1877 
under the terms of the 
Bequest of Sir Francis 
L. Chantrey, R.A. They 
form a remarkable his- 
tory of academic taste 
from the Victorian days, 
through the Edwardian 
period, to modern times. 
The subjects of the 
picture by the late Sir 
William Rothenstein 
(who was from 1920-35 
President of the Royal 
College of Arts) are his 
children. The boy on 
the right is Mr. John 
Rothenstein, now Direc- 
tor of the Tate Gallery. 
The Holman Hunt, an 
illustration to Shake- 
speare’'s ‘‘ Measure for 
Measure,”" painted in 
1850, was not acquired 
until 1919, when it 
was felt that the Pre- 
Raphaelites should be 

represented. 


POOL OF LONDON”; BY G. VICAT COLE, R.A. (1833-1893). 
PURCHASED IN 1888 FOR THE SUM OF £2000. 


‘EPSOM DOWNS: CITY AND SUBURBAN DAY”; BY SIR ALFRED J. MUNNINGS, K.C.V.O., T.R.A “THE ARTIST'S WIFE"’; BY HENRY LAMB, M.C., A.R.A PAINTED 
EXHIBITED IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1920, AND PURCHASED FOR £700 AND PURCHASED IN 1934 FOR {210 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the Tate Gallery. 
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SEVENTY 
YEARS OF 
ACADEMIC 
TASTE: 
CHANTREY 
PICTURES 
AT THE RA. 


HE Chantrey Collection, 
which now consists of 
435 works, was made under 
the terms of the will of Sir 
Francis L. Chantrey, R.A., 
the sculptor (1781-1841), 
who bequeathed his great 
fortune for the purchase of 
works of fine art in painting 
and sculpture which must 
have been “entirely exe- 
cuted within the shores of 
Great Britain."" He ex- 
pressed his confident 
“SPEAK! SPEAK!"’; BY SIR JOHN FE. MILLAIS, BART., R.A. (1829-1896). PAINTED pa argent Argel : a 
x es 


IN 1895 AND PURCHASED IN THE SAME YEAK FOR THE St M OF 42000, Continued below 
“AN ATHLETE STRUGGLING WITH A PYTHON ; A BRONZE 


GROUP BY LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. (1830-1896). THE SECOND 
PURCHASE MADE UNDER THE CHANTREY BEQUEST, IN 1877 
FOR £2000. 


“RG * Ral 
: 


“OLD BATTERSEA BRIDGE” 

BY WALTER GREAVES (18406- 

1930). PAINTED IN 1879 AND 

PURCHASED IN 1931 FOR £150, a 

[RE YEAR I WHICH THE ‘THE ROUNDABOUT "’; BY STANLEY SPENCER, A.R.A. A CHARMINGLY 
SAME ARTIST'S “THE GREEN GAY MODERN WORK WHICH WAS PURCHASED IN 1944 FOR THE SUM 
DRESS"’ WAS ALSO BOUGHT. oF £89 . 5s. 


\ NEW ARRIVAI AT THE 700 ; BY PHILIP CONNARD, R.A “a VISIT TO a#SCULAPIUS”’: BY SIR EDWARD Jj. POYNTER, BART., G.C.V.0., P.R.A (1836-1919), 
4 GROUP IN TEMPERA, PURCHASED IN 193% FOR £250 ONE OF THE MOST CELEBRATED VICTORIANS PURCHASED IN 1880 FOR THE SUM OF £1000. 


Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, a splendid London view by Walter Greaves, and a 
fine example of the work of Sir Edward J. Poynter, one of the most celebrated of 
the great Victorians, which form an interesting comparison with the paintings by 
the two artists of to-day, Stanley Spencer and Philip Connard. The bronze group by 
Leighton is the second purchase made under the Bequest and the earliest surviving 
one, as ‘Christ Crowned with Thorns,” by W. Hilton, R.A., the first purchase 


Continued.) provide suitable accommodation for the works, and in 1897 it was arranged that 
they should be kept and exhibited in the newly-erected Tate Gallery. Though a 
selection of the collection has been on view there, it has not been possible to show 
it in its entirety, so the Exhibition of the Chantrey Pictures at the Royal Academy 
(January 8 to March 6) affords a unique opportunity of studying the trend of 
academic taste in this puntry during the past seventy years. The paintings 
reproduced on this page include a very late work by Millais, originally one of the made, was destroyed in a fire 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the Tate Gallery. 
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THE ENTIRE CHANTREY COLLECTION AT THE R.A.: 
A SELECTION FROM A 


“ APRIL, EPPING”; BY 
LUCIEN PISSARO (1863 
1944). PAINTED IN 
1894, AND PURCHASED 
IN 1934 FOR {£157 105. 
PISSARO BECAME 
NATURALISED IN 1916. 


S recorded on 
other pages of 
issue, the 
Winter Exhibition 
at the Royal 
Academy which 
opens to-day, Janu- 
ary 8, and will con- 
tinue until March 6, 
consists of the 
Chantrey Collec- 
tion, which has 
never before been 
shown in its en- 
tirety. The terms 
of the Bequest laid 
down that all works 
must be entirely 
executed within 
the shores of Great 
Britain, but did not 
stipulate that they 
must be by native 
British artists. 
Nevertheless, only 
one foreign painter, 
James J. Tissot, is 
represented, and 
there is no work by 
a foreign sculptor 
in the collection. 
[Continued above. 


this 


(RIGHT.) “ HEARTS ARE 
TRUMPS " ; BY SIR JOHN 
E. MILLAIS, BART, P.R.A. 
(1829-1896). PAINTED 
IN 1872 AND PUR- 
CHASED IN 1945 FOR 
THE sUM OF {1050. 


THE BALL ON 


SHIPBOARD " ; 
FOR 14600. 


IT 


NOTABLE EXHIBITION. 


BY JAMES J. TissoT (1836-1902) 


IS THE ONLY WORK BY 


A FOREIGN 


PAINTED CIRCA 


ARTIST 


IN THE 


1574. 


Contimuca 
Lucien Pissaro 
who was of foreign 
birth, worked in 
this country and 
was naturalised in 
1916. The delight- 
ful Victorian Con- 
versation Piece 
“Hearts Are 
Trumps,’ by Sir 
John E. Millais, 
painted in 1872, 
forms an inter- 
esting comparison 
with his ‘ Speak ! 
Speak ! "’ painted in 
the year before his 
death, which we 
illustrate on another 
page. The altera- 
tion in taste re- 
corded by the Chan- 
trey Collection pro- 
vides a fascinating 
study. Early pur- 
chases include 
paintings by Frank 
Dicksee, Orchard- 
son, Marcus Stone, 
Alma Tadema and 
Continued on right 





PURCHASED IN 1937 


COLLECTION, 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the Tate Gallery. 


NEWS 


E. 


JOUN, 


R.A 


PURCHASED IN 


THE pocToR™; BY 
JAMES PRYDE (1860 
1941) PURCHASED IN 
1940 FOR £250. JAMES 
PRYDE WAS ONE OF 
THE BEGGARSTAFF 
BROTHERS 

Continued 
other Victorian 
painters whose work 
was widely repro 
duced and ex- 
tremely popular at 
the time it was 
executed but has 
little appeal for 
modern eyes. It 
reflects the wealthy, 
secure and self- 
confident Victorian 
age, untroubled by 
doubt and full of 
admiration for 
solidly-painted pic- 
tures in rich, sombre 
colours, each of 
which “told a 
story "' or depicted 
a landscape with 
realistic exactitude 
and often, with 
outstanding tech- 
nical ability. Pro 
gressing through 
the galleries, one 
walks down the 
years, and on reach- 
ing the contempor- 
ary purchases the 
impression of having 
left a safe, well- 
built but circum 
scribed mansion for 
airier, and brighter 
if more hazardous, 
regions is strong 


“w. B. YEATS (THE IRISH POET WHEN YOUNG) ; BY AUGUSTUS 
O.M., 


1940 FOR {500 
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BRITISH FAIRY SHRIMPS AND THEIR ALLIES. 

EW of the fresh-water crustacea are sufficiently well known to have received English 

names, and yet one of the rarest British species has a name at once fanciful and 
appropriate. The Fairy Shrimp (Chirocephalus diaphanus), up to an inch long, is remark- 
ably beautiful and graceful, but, as the body is almost transparent and colourless, can be 
overlooked even when present in numbers in a pool. In an aquarium the black eyes, 
green intestine and red tail-tips make it a striking object. The animal swims on its back, 
generally quite slowly, but now and again making a sudden dash in a new direction. The 
eleven pairs of leaf-like limbs are continually in rhythmic movement, serving not only to 
propel the animal but also to collect food and bring it to the mouth. The hairs with which 
they are armed sift the water and collect from it minute alg# which are then passed 
forwards to the mouth 
in a groove between 
the bases of the limbs. 
Dr. A. G. Lowndes has 
elucidated the move- 
ments of the legs by 
means of high-speed 
photography, and has 
shown that one of the 
lobes of the limb has 
an independent  semi- 
rotatory motion § and 
functions rather like the 
screw of a ship. Just as 
in a screw the “ pitch” 
can be altered so that 
the boat can be station- 
ary or go forward or 
back, so the shrimp can 
hover motionless in the 
water without ceasing the rhythmic movements of its limbs, or 
can glide forward slowly or fast. 

The fairy shrimp lives in small pools, temporary puddles or 
even in cart-ruts, and has been found rather frequently of late 
years in the south of England, but it is of such rarity that its 
capture is thought worthy of record, and its life history is still not 
perfectly known, I have only once found it myself, in a roadside 
pool in the New Forest, but when I passed that way again, 
the road had been tarred and the pool poisoned. 

The eggs develop only after some weeks’ rest in the mud, 
and they are capable of remaining alive for a very long time even 
in dried mud. _ I have bred fairy shrimps from the Hampshire pool 
year after year by drying off the mud in the aquarium in autumn 
and putting it in water again the following spring. The eggs have 
a hard, spiny coat, and when they hatch this first splits and 
reveals an inner transparent bag in which the larva can be seen 
moving. The larva, known as a nauplius, is a tiny creature with 
a single eye and only three pairs of legs, which are quite different 
from those of the adult. Within the transparent bag it is constantly 
in motion, until at last it breaks its way out and swims about 
freely. By a succession of moults it rapidly grows and acquires 
new limbs until the adult number is reached. 

In this country we have only this one species of fairy shrimp, 
but the brine shrimp (Artemia salina), common all over the world 
in the evaporating pools of salt-works, was once to be found 
in the salt-pans of Lymington, in Hampshire. These pans were 
still in use in 1848 when the brine shrimps were to be found in 
water containing as much as } lb. of salt per pint. They were still 
traceable when I searched for them some years ago, though long 
since disused. Perhaps Artemia was common in Britain in 
the Middle Ages, when salt was made in many “saline,” in 
Norfolk, for example. 

The brine shrimp thrives in water of such high salinity as few 
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other animals can tolerate, having some unknown means of 
controlling the diffusion of its body fluids into the surrounding 
water. Most other animals placed in such solutions would die 
immediately from loss of water. Though it is able to live in water 
from about 6 per cent. to about 25 per cent. of salt, the exact 
conditions requisite for its existence are unknown. 
For example, in Egypt it abounds in salt-pans 
at Port Said, which draw their water from 
the sea, but it was not found in any of the 
natural brine-pools that adjoin the Bitter Lakes, 
although these contained other animals, and 
some of them were quite salt enough for Artemia. 
It is not simply a question of the source of the 
water or proximity to the sea, for Denham and 
Clapperton (1826) found it in salt lakes in Fezzan 
in such immense numbers that the natives, who 
called it Dud, made it into cakes for food. 
Though Artemia varies very much in form 
in different places and in different degrees of 









salinity, there is only one morphological species — 
all over the world ; but there are certain constant 
physiological species or races. For example at 
Cagliari males are as numerous as females and 
reproduction is always sexual, while there are 
forty-two chromosomes in the nuclei of the cells ; 
but at Capodistria there is another race in which 
there are no males and reproduction is _per- 
manently parthenogenetic. This race has 148 
chromosomes in its nuclei, and the individuals 
are about twice as large as those from Cagliari. 
It seems that this difference of sex associated 
with nuclear difference has been established 
also in other races. The Lymington form is recorded as having been bisexual, like 
the Cagliari race. 

The fairy shrimps have no carapace, but the other species found in Britain has a large 
dorsal carapace. This is Apus cancriformis. Baird in 1850 noted three localities in which 
it had been found in England, and it was again taken in 1861 in a roadside pond between 
Tewkesbury and Upton-on-Seyern. From that date it was not seen until 1907, when Pro- 
fessor Balfour Browne found it in a pool on Preston Merse, in Kirkcudbrightshire. 1 failed 
to find it there myself later in the same year, but it reappeared again this year. The only 
other British record is for a pond in Hampshire, where it was discovered in 1934. This is 


a shallow, grass-bottomed pond which is dry in dry weather, and is inhabited also by the 
fairy shrimp. 

All the British specimens of Apus are females, and indeed males are generally rare. 
When they have been recorded in Middle Europe they have been never more than 2 per 
cent. of the females, but in the south, as in Algeria, they may even exceed the females in 
numbers. This absence of males in the north, and their increasing frequency towards the 
south, is an unexplained phenomenon. 


Ropert Gurney, D.Sc. 
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A REMARKABLY BEAUTIFUL AND GRACEFUL ANIMAL, WITH AN ALMOST TRANSPARENT AND COLOURLESS BODY, 
RED TAIL-TIPS: A MALE FAIRY SHRIMP, Chirocephalus diaphanus, SWIMMING ON ITS BACK. 


The fairy shrimp is a rare inhabitant of ponds in England, and its capture is thought worthy of record. It 
legs beating to and fro rhythmically to propel it and also to collect food and bring it to the mouth, 





RELATED TO THE FAIRY SHRIMP, BUT VERY MUCH 

RARER IN THIS COUNTRY: 

WHICH WAS FOUND AGAIN LAST YEAR IN SCOTLAND 
AND IN HAMPSHIRE. 








NOW EXTINCT IN THIS COUNTRY, BUT ONCE FOUND IN THE BRINE-PANS AT LYMINGTON, IN 
HAMPSHIRE : FEMALE, (TOP) AND MALE BRINE SHRIMPS. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 

OBODY could truthfully say that Mr. Nevil Shute, as a novelist, had got into a rut. 
1 We never know what sort of subject or background will interest him next. The 
hero of his new book, “ No Highway "’ (Heinemann ; 10s. 6d.), is Mr. Honey, a “ boffin,” 
or research worker from Farnborough In person he is an unimpressive “ Little Man” 
whose hobbies are partly simpie, like hiking, and partly eccentric, like Pyramidology and 
British-Israelism. The result is that when he decides that the new Reindeer class 
of "planes cannot possibly fly more than a certain number of hours without tail-fracture, 
he finds it very hard to get his superiors (or the practical pilots, for he has never flown a 
‘plane) to listen to him. A plane does crash in the wilds of Canada after the Atlantic 
His immediate superior finds that she has flown just the Honey limit of hours. 
Thereafter we follow an 
exciting hunt after 
fragments to prove the 
cause of the disaster 
and a desperate struggle 
against obstinate die- 
hard officials (and a 
genius of amanufacturer), 
who are so utterly un- 
convinced by Mr. Honey 
that (as the reader 
knows) they are prepared 
to risk more ’planes and 
many more lives. 

There is plenty of 
suspense, and just enough 
learned jargon about 
“isotopic forms of 
aluminium with crystal- 
line affinities "’ to impress 
the non-technical reader, as the early H.G. Wells used to impress 
him. It is all so convincing that it might tend to alarm people, 
Mr. Shute seems to have thought of that. For he inserts a footnote 
saying that he has postulated an inefficient Inspector of Accidents. 
“Only one man can hold such a post at a time, and I tender such 
apologies as may be necessary to the distinguished and efficient 
officer who holds it now.” That towards the end we find a beautiful 
film-star and a beautiful air-hostess virtually rival candidates for the 
hand of the brave and good little boffin is not so easily credible as 
the main argument: but the picture has its charm. 

“It can’t happen here” represents the sort of frame of mind 
against which Mr. Shute is warning us with regard to carelessness 
about investigating the causes of air-accidents. A similar frame of 
mind in respect to organized and widespread treachery on behalf 
of the Communists is the object of Mr. Evan John’s attack, 
“The Network ’’ (Heinemann; 7s. 6d.). He has used, too, a very 
ingenious method to convince us thot it cowld happen here, 
and to show us what it would be like if it did happen here. He has 
taken the Report of the Royal Commission which, in 1945, 
investigated the disclosure of official secrets to a foreign Power, 
and using the evidence disclosed at the Canadian trial, transported 
the story to London, with the names of persons and places changed, 
but characters and the course of events very little altered. These 
melodramatic people and plots seem a good deal more painfully real 
when we see them operating in Park Lane, Wimbledon, Hampstead 
and Soho, than when we hear about them at a distance of several 
thousand miles. The book may be recommended to those who do 
not believe in close scrutiny of the political affinities of Civil Servants 
and the antecedents of M.P.s. Mr. John’s prose is vigorous, lively, 
fluent and bold. Who, reading a paragraph opening like this can 
fail to goon? “It is many years since the vagaries of Irish politics 
accustomed us to what had formerly been unthinkable—a Member 
of Parliament who had been in prison. Twenty years have passed 
since the development of our national Church was distorted by a 
Parliamentary majority composed of nonconformists, atheists and at 
least one Hindu. We now accept more cheerfully the multiplication 
of members who think it best to appear in Who’s Who without any 
of the normal details about origin, parentage, or early life. This 
stimulating tendency in our nation’s history was 
already apparent in the early months of 1945. 
Mr. Broom had deemed it prudent to draw a veil 
of silence over practically all the obstacles he had 
successfully tackled in his gritty climb to power. 
The main thing was that he had arrived. The 
start and the route should interest no one, except 
nosy-parkers and the more unscrupulous of his 
political opponents. It was also as well to avoid 
any publicity about his visits to Soho, his business 
conference with his bespectacled friend, Wheeler, 
whose present name hardly suggested the fact 
that he had been born in the Ukraine.” 

“* Love Among the Ruins” might almost have 
been the title of a novel, “‘ The Tragic Innocents,"’ 
by Réné Barjavel (Hamish Hamilton; 10s. 6d.), 
which has been translated from the French by 
Eithne Wilkins. For the setting is France during 
the time when it was occupied by the Germans 
and bombed by the Allies, and when, to the 
normal obstacles which impede the flow of young 
love, might be added the Gestapo, traitors, raids 
and even the maquis, who sometimes shot first and 
enquired afterwards. It wasa spiteful schoolboy who, 
by a letter to the Gestapo, obliged Jean to go “ on 
the run " and leave his girl-love. It was a bomb ona 
train which delayed certain vital letters. It was a 
raid on Paris which gave him concussion which led to his prolonged silence and precipitated the 
catastrophe of this village Romeo and Juliet. The attractiveness of the book lies rather in the 
earlier idyll in the small town in Southern France, the dawn of young love, in pastoral sur- 
roundings, being most delicately described and, frequently, with an honest simplicity which 
enables the author to achieve greater success with a sentence like ‘“‘ Bending down to her, he 
kissed her, as he had seen it done in the films" than he could have attained by any amount 
of rhapsody. There are many minor characters, clearly drawn and convincing. I could 
have done with rather less landscape background, not always necessary or significant. 

An amplitude of landscape was only to be expected in a book, “ Iron and Gold,"’ by 
Hilda Vaughan (Macmillan ; 8s. 6d.), describing how a young Welsh farmer in ancient 
days won, gradually lost, and strangely regained, a “ Lady of the Lake." These unions 
of mortal and immortal are common in legend : usually it is the Seal Woman and her kind 
who soon revert to the waters, though the Forsaken Merman was aware of an exception. 
Here it is the fault of the mortal, faithfully served through long years by a maiden whose 
eternal youth is temporarily marred through his misdeeds, which shatters the union. The 
last scenes are the best of this book—a difficult sort of book to write. J. C. Squire. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF ENGLISH AND WELSH WEATHER: A TEMPERATURE CHART. 


Draws BY ovR SpectAL Artist, G. H. Davis, with THE CO-OPERATION OF THE METEOROLOGICAL OFFice. 


he wey 
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THREE DECADES OF WEATHER MONTH BY MONTH AND ONE DECADE OF WINTER TEMPERATURES : 


The climate of these islands is, according to scientific calculations, excellent; and in 
Longman’s ‘‘ Gazetteer of the World" it is stated that “ though variable, the climate 
of Britain is found, from tables of longevity, to be one of the most salubrious in 
the world.” In spite of such encomiums, it is frequently abused by the inhabitants 
of this country, and its capacity for rapid change of temperature, and its unpredict- 
able nature have ‘long provided national comedians and professional jesters with 
material. The diagrams on this page record accurately what we have enjoyed—or 
endured—in.weather for the last three decades. The upper drawing illustrates the 
highest, lowest and average temperatures of the months for thirty years over 


I ANLT AULA | 


OUR CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 


England and Wales reduced to sea-level. The lower diagram shows pictorially the 
highest, lowest and average temperatures of the winter months during the last ten 
years, recording the severe winters and those which, like that of the past year, 
1948, have been relatively kind. It will be observed that January was the coldest 
and July the hottest month of the year over the thirty years’ period, and that 
month by month the weather grows progressively warmer; and with the turn of the 
year, progressively colder, month by month. Over the last ten years there were a 
number of cold Februarys, whereas in the months of November and December 
temperatures held more faithfully to the standard average. 
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CONSTABLE SKETCHES ON VIEW IN LONDON, 
REVEALING HIS SPIRIT AND PRACTICE. 


AT THE BIRTHPLACE 
(44¢ INS. BY 7 INS.) 


“OSMINGTON, DORSET": A DRAWING OF THE CHURCH 
OF CONSTABLE’S WIFE, FORMERLY MISS MARY BICKNELL. 


OHN CONSTABLE 
J (1776-1837), 
whose landscape 
paintings are among 
the glories of 
England, studied 
under Farrington 
and Reinagle and 
copied drawings of 
Girtin lent pim by 
Sir George Beau- 
mont, but his true 
instructor was 
Nature. He drew 
his inspiration from 
the English country- 
side, the changing 
skies and the pag- 
eant of the seasons, 
for in his own 
words, * The land- 
scape painter must 
walk in the fields 
with an humble 
mind." Thus the 
fifty-five sketches 
in pencil, charcoal, 
water-colour and oil 
which have been 
lent to the Arts 
Council of Great 
Britain for exhibi- 
tion by the owner, 

[Continued below. 


(aIGHrT.) STUDY OF 
CUMULUS CLOUDS”; 
ot On WOOD. coN- 
STABLE WROTE, “IT 
WILL BE DIFFICULT TO 
NAME A CLASS OF LAND- 
SCAPE IN WHICH THE 
SKY 1S NOT THE KEY- 
NOTES ..s 
(11) INS. BY 19} INS.) 


AND 
INS. 


STUMP 
BY 9} 


DRAWING 
INS.) 


BEAUTIFUL CHARCOAL OF 


ENGLISH 


GLEBE FARM," A 
A CHARACTERISTIC 


SCENE. (7} 
Continued.) 
Dr. H. A. C. Gregory, M.C., are of peculiar interest, for, though few were intended 


for public exhibition, they afford an insight into the artist's development and his 
methods of painting. The exhibition will remain at the Art Council's Gallery, 
4, St. James's Square, until January 22, later will be shown at the Hatton 


THE 


and 


“CORNFIELD WITH 
FRESHNESS "CONSTABLE SOUGHT TO 
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“ 


A DRAWING RECALLING CONSTABLE’S WORDS, “MY... 
.” (12$ ins. BY 18 INS.) 


‘COUNTRY LANE WITH TREES "’: 
ART IS TO BE FOUND UNDER EVERY HEDGE AND IN EVERY LANE. . 


NEAR BRIGHTON.” OIL. “ LIGHT, 
PERFECT ON CANVAS. 


DEWS, BREEZES, BLOOM AND 
(12§ INS. BY 19} 1INs.) 


WINDMILLS, 


Gallery, Newcastle, the Leamington Art Gallery, the Brighton Art Gallery, the Blue- 
coat Chambers, Liverpool, and the Arts Council Room, Cambridge. The photographs 
on our facing page of ‘ Constable's Country,"’ Suffolk, the county in which he was 
born, and where he loved to paint, form an interesting comparison to the sketches. 





GENTLE 
MILL, 


“CLEAR AND 
NEAR FLATFORD 


OHN CONSTABLE, 
who is often 
ranked as England's 
greatest landscape 
painter and perhaps 
the most highly 
esteemed by French 
artists, was born in 
1776 at East Berg- 
holt, Suffolk, in the 
lovely valley of the 
Stour. East Bergholt 
and nearby Flatford 
Mill (which was part 
of the property of 
his father, a wealthy 
miller) are regarded 
as the centre of the 
“* Constable country.” 
It was a district he 
delighted to paint, 
and indeed, as he 
himself has written, 
. the beauty of 
surrounding 
scenery, its gentle 
declivities, its luxu- 
riant meadow flats 
sprinkled with flocks 
and herds, its well- 
cultivated uplands, 
its woods and rivers, 
with numerous scat- 
tered villages and 
churches, farms and 
picturesque cottages, 
all impart to this 
particular spot an 
amenity and elegance 
hardly anywhere else 
to be found.” 


the 


(RIGHT.) THE CHURCH AT 
EAST BERGHOLT, CON 
STABLE'S BIRTHPLACE. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY CON- 
TRIBUTED LIBERALLY TO 
THE ENLARGING OF THIS 
CHURCH, WHOSE BELLS 
HANG IN A WOODEN CAGE 

IN THE CHURCHYARD, 


A FAVOURITE 
FLATFORD MILL, 


THE HEART OF THE 


SUBJECT 
NOW BELONGING 


STREAM ! 


CONSTABLE’S 
TO THE 
FOR THE PROMOTION 


FOR 


KNOWN AND 
IN THE STOUR VALLEY, 
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LOVED 


ART AND 
NATION 
OF FIELD 


so 


ONE 


AND 


STt 


LONG ” 


OF HIS 
TENANTED 
DIES. 


“CONSTABLE COUNTRY ”’ : 


A RIVERSIDE 
WHICH CONSTABLE DELIGHTED TO PAINT. 


FATHER’S 


BY 





COUNTRYSIDE WHICH 


ELEGANCE 


HEART OF THE 
“AN AMENITY AND 


IN THE 
POSSESSING 


SCENE 


TO THE 
FLATFORD 
YOUTH AND 


ROAD LEADS DOWN 
(TOP RIGHT): NEAR 
CONSTABLE’S 


WHERE THE 
PHOTOGRAPH 


MILLS 


THE COUNCIL 


SCENES OF THE GREAT LANDSCAPE PAINTER’S MOST 


HARDLY 


RIVER 
MILL, 


DESCRIBED 
TO BE 


HIMSELF 
ELSE 


CONSTABLE 
ANYWHERE 


” 


THE BRIDGE 
THE LUXURIANT 
MANHOOD, 


SHOWN IN 
RIVERSIDE 


AND 
IN 


YOUNG 


IMPRESSIONABLE YEARS. 


AS 
FOUND,” 


THE 


OF 
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_ THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. | & 
o ws & owe 
RETROSPECTIVE 
HE test of a good film is—surely and quite simply—whether one wants to see it again 
either immediately, or after an interval. It is, in short, precisely the same as the 
test of a good book. Does one want to keep a film, so to speak, on one’s shelves tor re-perusal ? 

Laying my hand on my heart, I cannot honestly pretend that there are as many as 
two dozen films produced in the year 1948 which I would travel as far as Hampstead to see 
all through again. I feel bound to confess, moreover, that a remarkably small percentare 
of these are home products. Let me evade the difficulty of “ Hamlet "—in my case, a 
personal difficulty—by divulging that I have already gazed upon that questionable 
masterpiece three times over! ‘ Oliver Twist,”’ too, I would quite readily see all over 
again (for David Lean’s direction and especially for Alec Guinness’s immensely potent and 
macabre performance of Fagin). I could be persuaded, also, before many weeks are over, 
to see Mr. Maugham on the screen again, introducing, with serene eyes and caustic smile, 
those four excellent short-stories of his which make up the film called ‘ Quartet.” 
Another film which I would definitely like to see at least once again is ‘‘ The Fallen Ido] " 
(on account of Carol Reed's consummately competent and imaginative direction). And 
the very recent “ Scott of the Antarctic,” though it lacks the ultimate touch of poetry 
which might convert it into a major work, is at least an ennobling experience which could 
not, in repetition, do one anything but good. But there the brief English list comes to 
an abrupt and peremptory end. 

It may be some mollification to any chauvinist 
among my readers to be told that my American 
list is even shorter. In fact, it hardly exists at all. 
I remember not being bored by ‘ Gentleman's 
Agreement "’ and ‘“‘ The Naked City.” But 
for almost all of the other. American imports 
there shall be silence from this pen. One very 
recent film, the still current ‘“ Johnny Belinda,” 

















must be singled out as an exception. For 
four-fifths of its way, in fact, this is a rare 
and moving experience. It has the unusual 


setting of Cape Breton Island at the eastern 
extremity of Nova Scotia, and it is the tale of 
a girl who is a deaf-mute. She labours on the 
farm owned by her father and her aunt ; and she 
receives very little sympathy or love until a new 
doctor arrives in the community, interests himself 
in her case, and gradually teaches her lip-language. 

An actress whom many of us must Vividly 
remember for her performance of the backwoods- 
man’s wife in “‘ The Yearling ’’—her name is Jane 
Wyman—gives us in “ Johnny Belinda" one of 
the supreme screen-performances of the past 
twelvemonth. Miss Wyman can do something 
which is quite rare among screen-actresses who 
usually content themselves with looking as fetch- 
ing as a box of chocolates : Miss Wyman, in short, 
can act. Her study of the deaf-and-dumb girl 


with the immensely expressive face and hands is A FILM WHICH “FOR FOUR-FIFTHS OF ITS WAY , 
" = JOHNNY BELINDA, A SCENE FROM THE FILM SHOWING (RIGHT DR. RICHARDSON LEW AYRES 
to me infinitely more worth watching than those = ygirinG BELINDA’S FATHER AND AUNT MAGGIE (CHARLES BICKFORD AND AGNES MOOREHEAD) 
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EAT, DRINK AND BE MERRY. 

UST why gourmets and connoisseurs of wine should write glowingly about food and 
J drink in these days of meagre rations and well-nigh prohibitive prices may be a 
matter for the psychologist. At first glance the ordinary citizen, all too conscious of his 
one egg and ounce of bacon, his vanished “ Scotch "' and costly “ Chateau,” will be inclined 
to rail against such enthusiastic literature. Why titillate the salivary glands when no 
reality can materialise from the vision? Why give recipes that can never be compounded 
from the ingredients at our disposal, or tell of the ritual of the table when there is no 
worthy decanter to pass round “ with the sun"? Such querulous questions are forgivable 
in a ration-fed people. Yet, following some initial fortitude—such as a Serpentine bather 
must experience before he takes his morning plunge on New Year’s Day—interest and 
delight are to be had from such books as Romily Fedden’s “ Food and Other Frailties '’ 
(Seeley Service ; 15s.) and André Simon’s “ Drink ’’ (Burke ; 15s.). For one thing, being 
permitted such pitiful portions of meat, it behoves that what we have shall be properly 
cooked. So one does not have to be gourmet or epicure to appreciate Mr. Fedden’s instruction. 

“In the cooking of meat the great thing is to conserve the flavour and to retain all 
the juices. A joint before roasting should be thoroughly seared on a very hot greased 
surface, pressed down firmly, and then turned till the whole is seared. Only after searing 
should salt be added, as the salt if used at the start toughens the fibres and draws out the 
juices, Fine roasting is accomplished by great heat 
at the start for searing, and then less heat and slow 
cooking.’”’ Not that this is a cookery book pure and 
simple. It contains some recipes but more remi- 
niscences. It is a pean of praise to the household 
god of food and flavour. 

André Simon, on his part, carries us along on a 
flowing stream that has its source in the first re- 
corded wine, Noah's wine, which is called Yayin in 
the Hebrew, and proceeds to the cocktails of to- 
day—of which he says : One helps, two do not and 
three harm the flow of gastric juices which should 
be summoned at the beginning of a meal. His book 
is more of an anthology than anything else ; an 
anthology with a running commentary. He tells of 
the Dionysiac festivals and Elizabethan sack, of 
champagne and the challenge of the still, of beer 
and cider, inns and taverns, of drinking-vessels and 
drinking-songs. He even gives four seasonal menus 
with their appropriate wines, all of which are 
possible of attainment to-day. 

According to the publishers of “‘ Crown of a 
Thousand Years '' (Harper of Holloway ; 15s.) it 
may be thought by some that there is very little 
that a mere picture-book can contribute to the 
knowledge of the student of history. But, they 
argue, interest in past events is quickened if the 
central figures stand out clearly in the imagination. 
So they have conceived the idea of assembling a 
IS A RARE AND MOVING EXPERIENCE”: collection of portraits in colour of the Sovereigns of 
England from Edward the Confessor to George V.., 


glamorous wenches who win all the prizes year THAT THE SPECIALIST CAN DO NOTHING FOR BELINDA (JANE WYMAN), WHO IS A DEAF-MUTE. accompanying them with brief historical notes by 


by year. Miss Wyman, in brief, looks deaf-and 
dumb, whereas blonde Miss Whatsit or brune Miss 
Thingummy would merely succeed in looking dumb. 

It is a pity that “‘ Johnny Belinda” slides rather 
precipitously in its last half-hour from moving drama 
into crude melodrama, But Miss Wyman keeps it worth 
watching to the end. Another moving performance in 
another very recent film is that of the Swedish actress, 
Mai Zetterling, in ‘‘ Portrait from Life."’ This is far less 
of a film than “ Johnny Belinda."’ It has a clumsy and 
not very probable tale of an English Army Major who 
is so haunted by a portrait he has casually seen in 
London, in a picture-gallery, that he goes in search of the 
model among the concentration-camps of Germany. 
When he discovers her, she proves to have lost her memory 
and to have forgotten even the identity of her real father, 
whom the Major had met in London. The film con 
cludes—-in so far as it has any conclusion at all—with 
the girl slowly recovering her memory and _ being 
restored to her real parent. 

This film, though tentative, has some interesting 
sequences and is the work of a new director, Terence 





Miss M. E, Hudson, M.A. Most of the plates are 
reproductions from the National Portrait Gallery, but for 
such early subjects as the Confessor, the House of 
Normandy and the Plantagenets, recourse has been had 
to the Bayeux Tapestry and British Museum MSS. 

In 1941, the British Museum acquired the finest sur- 
viving illuminated MS. of Dante's Divine Comedy. It is, in 
fact, the most important Sienese secular MS. of the fifteenth 
century, consisting of 190 leaves, with 115 illuminations. 
Edited by John Pope-Hennessy, “‘ A Sienese Codex of The 
Divine Comedy "’ (Phaidon Press ; 25s.), not only repro- 
duces nearly a hundred of the richly imaginative minia- 
tures in monochrome, but contains a long and scholarly 
Introduction by the Editor, in which he tells of the two 
artists concerned, Lorenzo Vecchietta and Giovanni di 
Paolo, and analyses their respective contributions, Here 
is visual introduction to Dante’s great work. 

The glories of the English cathedrals are manifold. 
They have been pictured and described times without 
number. Yet none will cavil as fresh books are produced 
to bring to succeeding generations the splendour of these 
monuments of the past. Three handsome examples are 


Fisher, who obviously thinks quite as highly of the “one oF THE SUPREME SCREEN-PERFORMANCES OF THE PAST TWELVE- “ The Glories of Salisbury Cathedral,’’ by Jeffrey Truby, 
methods of that master of the craft, Fritz Lang, as MONTH": JANE WYMAN AS BELINDA IN “ JOHNNY BELINDA"; A SCENE FROY “ The Glories of Norwich Cathedral,'’ by R. H. Mottram, 
I do myself. But it is chiefly remarkable for Miss ® F!tM SHOWING BELINDA WITH HER FATHER (RIGHT) AND THE NEW DOCTOR and “ The Glories of Winchester Cathedral,'’ by Raymond 
Zetterling’s striking and remarkably sustained poignancy As befits this time of year, Mr. Alan Dent is in a retrospective mood this week, Birt (Winchester Publications ; 21s. each). These are the 


as the lost girl. 


but, alas! his summing-up of the 1948 films gives no cause for complacency “ s ; : 
His American list of good films “ hardly exists at all,” but he says that one recent kind of books one wants to send to friends abroad, so 


This actress first came before us in the memorable _ film, “ Johnny Belinda,” must be singled out as an exception. It is the story that they may appreciate the ancient splendours that are 


Swedish film called * Frenzy."’ And the fact reminds me 
that I am obliged to conclude my retrospect of the year 
that has just ended with the galling observation that all of the best films were Continental. 
Certainly all those that came under my notice! France sent us “‘ Quai des Orfévres " and 
** Monsieur Alibi "’ and “* Le Corbeau " and “ Farrebique "’ and “ La Ferme du Pendu.” Italy 
sent us ‘ Quattro Passi fra le Nuvole" and “ Paisa.”. And Germany sent us the strange 
and haunting “ The Murderers are Amongst Us." I suggest to the non-parochial-minded 
film-lover that I only have to mention these titles, and point out that they all came to us 
from Europe in 1948, to make him or her gasp at the poverty of our own output and hang 
the head in a kind of wsthetic shame ! 

As a final gesture may I hand out a few little nosegays to certain small-part players 
whose performances linger on in the memory even more than those of some major stars ? 
lo Dora Bryan, for example, in “ The Fallen Idol" as a street-walker in a police-station 
trying to be motherly to the lost little boy. To Kathleen Harrison, that quintessence 
of Cockney maidservants, returning to the bosom of the Winslow Family, all smiles and 
tears, and bubbling over with the news of the verdict. To James Robertson Justice 
for his very funny schoolmaster in that 


of a deaf-mute played exceedingly well, and with immense feeling, by Jane x 3 as Jeffrey T ‘ = a hess 
Wyman whe hones te fim worth Gatebies t te one. ours. For, as Jeffrey Truby says, the centuries that have 


worn empires away and eroded the cliffs, that have covered 
ancient cities with sand and clothed new towns with grime and squalor, have done little more 
to the great church of Salisbury than to etch its lineaments with a softer beauty and to 
deepen its regard in the minds of men. R. H. Mottram can write of Norwich as a vision 
of beauty that is often said to. be without parallel, either from within or without. And 
Raymond Birt reminds us that, until the modern Cathedral of Liverpool was begun, 
Winchester was the longest cathedral in England. It is therefore astonishing that 
almost the entire building is said to have been erected within fourteen years. But 
while these three writers have worked well to describe the cathedrals and to sketch 
their history, it is the magnificent photographs of A. W. Kerr, nearly one hundred to 
each volume, which catch and hold the imagination. 

A companion to the Norwich book is “‘ Norwich Inheritance "' (Jarrold ; 21s.). A hundred 
and fifty photographs of the city by Arnold Kent are introduced by Andrew Stephenson, 
who says that with them one may study both the beauty of Norwich and the reason for 
it. That beauty is great, whether it lie in “the holy fortress," as Mr. Mottram so 
aptly names the Cathedral Close, or any one 





otherwise unfunny romp they made of “ Vice 
Versa."" To Ernest Thesiger for a two-minute 
revelation of an incommunicably lofty literary 


A GOOD RESOLUTION IT 


Is NOT TOO LATE TO TAKE. 


of the fine medieval, Tudor and Georgian 
doorways which are still to be found through- 
mainte out the city. 


critic in ‘‘ Quartet,” and for another two-minute The year is yet young and greetings for 1949 can still be sent, and Nearly a quarter of a century ago—in 
revelation of an eminently shakeable and shaken accepted with pleasure. Those in search of a gift to accompany their 1925 to be exact—James Bone wrote a book 
expert in the witness-box in ‘ The Winslow good wishes will find that a year's subscription for The /ilustrated about London which his brother, Muirhead 
Boy.” To Lana Morris for her devastatingly London News provides the ideal solution. Each week as the new copy Bone, illustrated. It was a lovely book in 
candid housemaid in “ Spring in Park Lane.” arrives the recipient will be reminded afresh of the kind thought and good every way. Now it has a successor, no less 
To Derek Bond for the true-ringing gallantry of wishes of his or her friend at home in Britain. Orders for subscriptions desirable, ‘“‘ London Echoing "’ (Cape; 18s.), 
his Captain Oates in the Scott film. To Norman for The /ilustrated London News to be sent overseas can now be taken. in which, to quote the author, “ if the text 

Wooland—"* Hamlet,”’ you see, is inescapable ! They should be addressed to: The Subscription Department, The /llustrated has merit it should lie in the observation of 
for his Horatio: a performance which beautifully London News, Commonwealth House, | New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, ordinary life in the centre of London in the 
fulfils the loyalty, the staunchness, the devotion, together with the name and address of the person to whom the copies are first half of the twentieth century.” His 


and what has been called “ the healing presence "’ 
of that character who might almost be described 





as the apotheosis of friendship.—ALAN Dent —_~-—__ ______ _ a 


to be sent, and enclosing ¢he price of the subscription, £5 Is. (to include 
the Christmas Number) 


brother's drawings are, in many instances, echoes 
of a London that has passed away or been lost 
to us in the war. W. R. Catverr. 
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First World Airline to achieve its 30th 
anniversary, K.L.M. provides an unrivalled 
air service, every phase of which reflects the experience 
of three decades of dependable air transport operation. 
With one of the most modern aircraft fleets in Europe, 


K.L.M. operates 65,000 miles of air routes linking the 


principal cities of five Continents, 





Reservations from all Air Travel Agents or K.L.M. Royal 
Dutch Airlines, 202/4 Sloane St., S.W.1 (Tel. Kensington 
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FA/RM/ILE 8° CONVERSION 
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C 
Ser some Kuntiyn 
You never can tell if you'll have a kill, 
For scent may fail in a sudden chill. 





\ mae 


» 


Sor olhers Shooliy 


And even when shodting, until you begin 
You can never be certain your eye is in 





Spr many Jostein ‘ 


You never can tell, when you tie your flies, 
If the weather is set for the fish to rise. 





But back on the highway you know where you are 
With an Austin, the really dependable car. 


Sor al BUSTIN 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO LTD « LONGBRIDGE « .BIRMINGHAM 


Isaac Newton, 
who has been described as the 


greatest man of science of all 
time, is best known, to the 
general public, for his famous 
observation of the falling apple. 
This led him to formulate his 
Laws of Motion, the funda- 
the 
branch of mathematical physics 


mental laws on which 





known as dynamics is based. His achievements in optics and mathematics 
have obscured his work as a chemist. Newton's contact with chemistry began 
when he was at school in Grantham, where he lodged with an apothecary. Throughout 
his life he displayed great interest in the chemistry of metals, much of his work being 
of a very practical nature, such as the production of alloys for use on the mirrors of 
the reflecting telescope he* designed. 

Newton maintained a private chemical laboratory at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His principal service to chemistry was his clarification of the “ corpuscular” theory 
of matter. This theory, which held that matter consisted of large numbers of small 
particles, was applied by Newton 0 explain the facts he observed while experimenting. 


Newton was born at Woolsthorpe, near Grantham, on Christmas Day, 1642. Entering 


Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1661, he became Professor 


of Mathematics in the University at the carly age of 


twenty-seven. He was appuinied Warden of the Royal 
Mint in 1606, and Master three years later. This great 
Englishman died in 1727, leaving behind him a reputation 
which has increased with the passing of the centuries 
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Smart and compact, with a sweet tone, the Pye 
“ Personal” is the ideal present. It is so small and 
light that it can be taken anywhere, providing just 
that extra entertainment to complete the occasion. 
Ask your Pye agent about this delightful radio 


in miniature. 





MODEL M78F Inclusive Price £15 .5. 11 
£12 .12.0 plus £2.13.11 Purchase Tax 


PYE 


ROYCE 








MADE IN CAMBRIDGE 
The Centre of Scientific Research 








PYE LIMITED - RADIO WORKS -: CAMBRIDGE 
NP15 




































































































































That famous pen, the Swan pov V 
— made with the precision C we yy ~ 
of a fine watch — gives instant A Cc” 
writing with a nib that ms 

, Lever-filling 25/8 to 36/8 
becomes an expression of Leverless 30/7 to 35/- 
your individuality. including Purchase Tax 



































MARIE, TODD & CO. LTD., 41 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.) 
MODERN medical science has proved that for real relief from 


pain, what is needed is not one remedial agent, but a com- 
bination of four. 


* These four agents — acetylsalicylic acid, phenacetin and 
codeine (which are sedatives) and caffeine (which is a 
stimulant) combined together—act synergistically in‘ C ogene’. 
That is why ‘Cogene’ is so effective for quick and satisfying 
relief of headaches, rheumatic pains, toothache, backache, 
neuralgia, and for help against colds. Non-habit forming. 
No harmful after-effects. 1/3 from all chemists. : 


‘COGENE’ 


BRAND TABLETS 
the modern formula for the 4-way relief of pain 


A “GENATOSAN” PRODUCT 


et ee RM le 


CHEER UP! smoke a 
CHURCHMAN’S No. | 


15 minutes’ pleasure and satisfaction 


lesued by The Imperial Tobecce Co. (of Great Britain & ireland), Led. i. SE Ne : eae — 
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Shell refinery—at home 





What is a refinery ? 
A special school for elegant young ladies ? 
Some kind of installation 


that was always being bombed in the war, 








at places with names like Plovdiv and Dambang? _ 








That’s nearer, but still not quite right: for 





SHELL has three great refineries in Britain itself — 

~~ at Shellhaven in Essex et 

at Heysham in Lancashire 

and Stanlow in Cheshire— 

where crude or partly-refined oil 

is processed into petrol and lubricants. 
Heysham refinery alone as 

| is processing 1,500,000 tons a year. 

Stanlow, by 1952, it 

after SHELL’S £30,000,000 refinery expansion, 



































will be one of Europe’s largest. 





"This is how SHELL is attacking 
the world shortage in refining capacity. 








you can be sure of 


















better than one! 


The N.P.K. hardened self-tapping screw— 
which cuts its own thread in drilled, formed 
or moulded holes is a good idea. So is the 
Phillips recessed head which provides a secure grip for the driver, saves 
time and avoids accidents and damage. Combine the two and you get 
results like those achieved by one large user. In addition to the time saved 


in assembly work — 2.5 seconds per screw — there were other considerable | 


savings such as the time previously spent in removing and replacing broken 
screws and regrinding driver ‘ bits’. Last but not least, the operators had 


ILLUSTRATED 


Two good ideas are 


more confidence in driving Phillips Head type screws and avoided the | 


numerous accidents previously caused by slotted heads. 


FULL TECHNICAL DATA REGARDING Netitlefolds- 


Parker-Kalon Self-Tapping Screws and Phillips Recessed 
Heads are available on request from :— 


(Ej Ké N GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LTD. 


SCREW DIVISION. BOX NO.24, HEATH STREET, BIRMINGHAM I8 
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brilliant new 


see 


WINS IMMEDIATE ACCLAIM AT HOME 1ND OVERSEAS 
The enthusiasm which greeted the debut pf the new Mark \V 

Saloon and Drophead Coupe at Earls Court has been speedily 

endorsed and orders already placed predict still greater 

success for the Jaguar in the world markets. At home and 

abroad, press and public alike continue to pay tribute to the 

inimitable desiga and the score of engineering advancements 

which ensure the outstanding performance of the Jaguar. 


THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE PWORLD 





Beth the Mark V Saleen and Drophead Coupe are available on 2) and 34 litre chassis — New features include 
Independent front suspension. fully hydraulic 2-teading shoe Cirling Brakes. entirey new frame. new Burman 
re-circulating ball-1) pe Merring. new transmission system. increased risibility and many other improvemenis, 


This news makes names 


These well established companies in the paper-conversion trade have 
just changed their names. They have done so to mark their association’ 
in a Bowater packaging service. They are :— 







BOWATERS FIBRE CONTAINERS Limited 


of Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey 
(formerly the Acme Corrugated Paper and 
Box Company Limited). 


BOWATERS PAPER BAGS Limited 
of Lever St., Bolton, Lancs. 
(formerly W. J. Maine (1939) Limited) 


BOWATERS FIBRE DRUMS Limited 
of 1 Harleqyin Ave., Brentford, Middx. 


(formerly the Three-Ply Barrel Company Limited) O 

together with BOWATERS BUILDING 

BOARDS Limited (formerly Lioyd 

Boards Limited), they also form the nucleus 

of a new. Bowater division :-— 
ASSOCIATED 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


HAREWOOD HOUSE, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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* FOR AIR-MINDED CHAIRMEN AND DIRECTORS 





THREE CLEAR DAYS IN 
RIO DE JANEIRO— 


but away from your desk for only six! 


Shipping by air is often cheaper : 
Lesser insurance, packing and ware- 
housing costs mean that it is often 
actually cheaper to ship goods to South 
America by air. 


HEN you or members of your 
Waar are paying a flying visit to | 
} South America, you want to arrange 
the journey so as to eliminate un- 
necessary waiting for flights in either 
direction. British South American 
Airways operate the most frequent, 





and therefore the most time-saving, 
air-service to South America. You can 


Announcing 
B.S.A.A.’s new Tudor IV’s 


B.S.A.A. have pleasure in announcing 


fly to Rio de Janeiro, for example, on 
a Friday, spend 3 days there, and be that they are already operating their 
Tudor IV’s on the South 


: new 
back on the following Thursday. _q By a 
Specimen frequencies and fares : 


From London Flights Fares 
to per week Single Return | 


Rio de janeiro 4 171.4 €308.3 
£192.6 £346.3 
Santiago 2 £208.10 4375.6 


Subject to alteration 


Fast services also to Natal, Sao Paulo, Monte- 
video, Lima, Barranquilla and the West Indies. 


Business by Air - by 
BRITISH SOUTH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


Reservations and Information, at no extra charge, from travel or freight agents, or from 
British South American Airways Corporation. 9/11, Albemarle Street, London, W.1. (Regent 4141) 


the-weather flying. 
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HELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES BY SENDING 
A DONATION which will enable us to bring comfort to the many OLD 
and INVALID people who look to us to help them. 


i 


TWO OLD SISTERS, aged 79 and 84 respectively, one a 
widow suffering from dropsy, and the other with heart trouble. 
FUNDS URGENTLY REQUIRED towards high cost of 
} maintenance. (Case 316.) 








| 

| Vapex in ointment form. 
| A soothing, penetrating, 
warming rub for the chest. 
Non-greasy — not stain 
skin or clothing. Ideal for 
children’s colds. In handy 
tube pa 


These are but two of very many pathetic cases. 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION | 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 





THE LITTLE 
THAT MATTERS 
50 MUCH 


The test of aspirin 
is its purity. 
Just because of its purity 
Howards Aspirin costs 
a little more. 


HOWARDS |, 


Patroness : 


Appeal (1N.) 74 Brook Green, London, W.6 
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photographs taken during 


CAPT. SCOTT’S 
LAST EXPEDITION 


Those who have seen the Royal 
Command Film, Scott of the Antarctic, 
will doubtless be glad to possess some 
of the superb, historic photographs 
(size 10” x 8°) which helped so much 
in the re-creation of this epic story of 















ASPIRIN 


It is not the cheapest — it is the best 


H Made by 
¢ HOWARDS OF ILFORD 
; Established 1797 





we Obtainable only 


from 
the best Bespoke Tailors 





high endeavour. Send for illustrated 
leaflet, enclosing 24d. postage. 


PAUL POPPER 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AGENCY 
Dept. LN 14-18 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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We’re 
showing 


the World 


\ new car designed for the 


the Standard Vanguard, 


world 
Good to drive 


good to look at, \ single model pro- 





juced in a plant so planned that alter- 


to power either 


native tvpes of engine 


car or tractor are being manufactured 





tools; bodie 


trom the same machine 


and chassis assembled with the minimun 


E British engine g craftsmen have of labour wastage; workers’ incentives 

alway een proud of our skill but as ncreased DY a new bonus system; pro- 
things are today we can’t aftord to live o duction target placed at 5 cars a dav 
our past achievements. We've got to harness One car, one plan, one target. The 
our skill to new and bolder methods of pro- result —a product which is addir g new 
duction, In the Standard Motor Company honours to British engineering craft 
Organisation we know what that means anship all over the world 
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She STANDARD Jangua 
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Everyone has someone 
worth saving for 


INVEST IN NATIONAL SAVINGS 


ved by the National Savings © ommittee 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY [his pe 
nt. 1 1 out or otherw " ‘ 
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“1 know my stopping 
distance,’’ he said 


Then— CRASH/ 


T’s EASY to be wrong about your 

brakes. They wear down so gradu- 
ally that you don’t notice—you may 
think they’re all right, till emergency 
shows they're NOT. 






Don’t wait for that—get them 
tested. It only takes 5 minutes if your 
garage uses the Ferodo Brake Meter. 
Generally, adjustment full 
brake-power. But if new linings are 
needed, there is a correct Ferodo grade 
for your car, to give safe, smooth stops 
and the longest possible wear. 


restores 
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FERODO 





When did your garage last 
test your brakes? The Ferodo 
Brake Meter fits instantly to 
vour car, gives an accurate test 
Used by garages 
write for 


in DS minutes 
displavine this sien 
address of your nearest 


It pays to reline before brake-drums 
are damaged. 


Test your brakes when you change 
your oil—every 2,000-3,000 miles 


FERODO LIMITED, CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 4 Member of the Turner & Newall Organization 








BRAKE 
TESTING 
SERVICE 
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For 160 year 
ind sherries have 


Sandeman’'s ports 
been a urce 
hosts who 


pleasure to the 


f pride to the 
them—a source of 
ests who drink them 


» SANDEMAN 


t PORT G SHERRY 
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The ROVER “Sixty” and “Seventy-five ... and their Great-Great-Grandsons too 


. "a ae Io the dandies who strolled in St. James’s in the leisured days of 
(pr of Britain’s fine cars now made finer. In the new J ; 


' e ei 30 ( ) i > se é re Chei 
programme the Rover Company concentrate a number the early 1800's, no topic was more serious than dress 
of important mechanical advances in a simplified range of financial affairs they were well content to leave in the capable 
high quality models, including completely new design engine hands of bankers such as Herries, Farquhar & Co., whose counting- 
H M ¥ : Ty . 9 . ° 
and chassis, and independent front wheel suspension. Two house stood in St. James’s Street. That many of their descendants 


engine sizes are available, 4-cylinder or 6-cylinder, and two 


ss : "_ still bank at this house (which was absorbed by Lloyds Bapk in 
types of saloon bodies incorporating many detail improvements. 


1893) is due to the confidence inspired by a long tradition 


THE *SiXTy THE *SEVENTY-FIVE. of friendly, experienced and confidential handling of customers’ 
(4-cyl.) 4 or 6-light saloon (6-cyl.) 4 or 6-light saloon ¢ 5 
Retail Price Purchase Tax Total Retail Price Purchase Tax Total affairs. Lloyds Bank to-day provides a modern banking service 


£645:0:0 £1080 :9:6 £865 :0:0 £241:0:7 £1106;:0:7 


£235 :9: ¢ 
of which close personal contact with its customers is still a 
ROVE characteristic feature. 
7 ‘ 
Le LLOYDS BANK 


4 ay 
a) 14 ao 7: (s 
Cue eo fyciltain s —7me “ars ' , az 

< look after your interests \&2 
THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM AND DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON ba 
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ISTILLERIES LIMITED 
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MAXIMUM PRICES 32/4 PER BOTTLE 
HALF BOTTLE 16/11 (U.K. ONLY) 


THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE 
SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 





MARTINI 






1 Kingdom and t& $ I red as j i 
Sydney, Brisbane. A VA i W agton, Auckland aud Dun N.2 Launceston aud Hobart lasma 
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